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The Junior College Approaches Maturity 


[EDITORIAL ] 


Although early advocates of jun- 
ior colleges foresaw an institution 
that would be free from the domi- 
nating influence of the liberal arts 
college or university, it is only with- 
in relatively recent years that the 
junior college is stepping out from 
under the wing of the older centers 
of higher education. It was an easy 
matter for the junior college ad- 
ministrators to construct courses of 
study that fed into upper-division 
classes. The patterns were already 
set and the machinery was readily 
established. Even such instructors 
as were available were schooled in 
the philosophy, as well as the pro- 
cedure, which linked high school 
and university by a bridge but left 
only an abyss for those young per- 
sons who could not make the bridge. 
Now, however, remarkable changes 
are going on. The junior college is 
building several bridges — bridges 
designed to lead students into ac- 
tivities of life that offer a _ real 
inducement. For a great number 
of junior colleges the writer be- 
lieves the driving impulse for these 
changes—for curricula instead of 
a curriculum—came from the Car- 
negie report on higher education 
in California. Certainly the greatest 
single result issuing from that re- 
port was its effect on the junior col- 
lege movement. 


And so the modern junior college, 
to an ever increasing extent, pre- 
sents in its annual bulletin various 
curricula—not just the university 
preparatory curriculum. Statistical 
reports also indicate the changes: 
as a typical case, there is the change 
in percentage of student enrollment 
in curricula at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, during a ten-year period from 
95 per cent university-preparatory 
and 5 per cent nonpreparatory to 
40 per cent of the former and 60 
per cent of the latter. 

Junior college bulletins present 
most interesting facts regarding cur- 
ricula changes. From them one 
gathers that the movement is in 
the midst of a period of experi- 
mentation, trial and observation 
usually preceding the final an- 
nouncement of changes in the de- 
tails of the offerings. Leading in 
these changes are the vocational 
terminal curricula announced in 
many bulletins as semiprofessional 
curricula: agriculture, architecture, 
art, business (including banking, 
finance, business law, merchandis- 
ing, secretarial), civic health (physi- 
cians’ and dentists’ assistants), cler- 
ical library aids, drama, electricity 
(radio and sound), engineering 
(aviation, civil, mechanical), fores- 
try, nursing, home administration, 
music, peace officers, petroleum 
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technology, photography, printing 
and publications, vocational aéro- 
nautics, and recreational leadership. 
This is not a complete list but it is 
sufficient to show how the junior 
college has begun to face the work- 
a-day world as represented by par- 
ticular community interests and op- 
portunities. And experimentation 
- seems to have taken hold on some 
of the older academic subjects. New 
developments are going on not only 
in the social sciences, but even in 
the conservative departments of the 
natural sciences, as well as in the 
course offerings in English where 
we learn such an innovation as a 
writing laboratory open to students 
of all grades, its purpose being to 
serve the whole institution through 
its attention to remedial English. 

Paralleling curricular changes be- 
ing offered to adolescents are the 
expanding policies of these institu- 
tions into the fields of adult inter- 
ests. A writer long ago designated 
the junior college as the future 
people’s college because it would be 
organized to serve the needs of the 
whole community. Expansions of 
adult classes and particularly night- 
school offerings already carry out 
the idea to such an extent that a 
more adequate functioning of the 
college in the adult life of the com- 
munity may be anticipated. 

The enlarged curricular program 
of the junior college has greatly in- 
creased administrative responsibil- 
ity for an accompanying program 
of counseling and guidance, and 
even in quite recent years of place- 
ment and follow-up. From many 
sources come details of develop- 
ments along these lines. A college 
without a counseling and guidance 
staff of proportions equal to the 
needs of the student body is a col- 


lege working under serious handji- 
cap. Ultimately a majority if not 
all of the teaching staff ought to be 
enlisted in teamwork on these prob. 
lems. Most junior colleges have 
either a guidance committee or a 
personnel department; some have 
both. Already enough has been ac. 
complished by such programs to 
put to shame the inadequate advis- 
ory systems which exist so gener- 
ally on the senior college and uni- 
versity levels. The earlier orienta- 
tion course, not sufficient by itself, 
has been supplemented by other 
functions which cover educational 
guidance on the one hand and voca- 
tional guidance on the other, work 
which must, for the most part, be 
handled in small groups. There has 
been added to these functions the 
psychologist, where one can be 
found possessing the needed clini- 
cal experience. This last officer 
meets individual students who come 
on a voluntary basis and who seek 
aid in meeting personal problems. 

To the writer, if a comparison is 
permissible, the junior college is 
like a husky, wholesome adolescent 
who has profited sufficiently by past 
experiences to give him sophistica- 
tion enough to realize what his 
problems and responsibilities are 
going to be; who also has that alert- 
ness necessary to enable him inde- 
pendently to find the ways and 
means for solving the problems and 
for building a very substantial place 
for himself among his fellows. 

W. W. Kemp 


In the function of guidance, both 
the high schools and the junior col- 
leges are, I think, in advance of the 
universities. — ROBERT G. SPROUL, 
President of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Philosophy of Junior College Administrators 


CHARLES A. LEE* and W. E. ROSENSTENGEL?} 


One of the authors has visited 
most of the junior colleges in Mis- 
souri during the past school year. 
While the principal object of these 
visits was to create a spirit of mu- 
tual co-operation in attacking prob- 
lems of common interest and not 
one of making an inspection, an at- 
tempt was made to find out as defi- 
nitely as possible the underlying 
philosophy of those now engaged in 
administering these junior colleges. 

For some time there has been a 
definite trend in public education 
toward placing more emphasis upon 
philosophy, continuous questioning 
of the methods and procedures be- 
ing used in the administration, man- 
agement, and the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. The school of 
yesterday was concerned largely 
with a methodology program: how 
to get the subject matter over to the 
child. 

Junior college administrators and 
instructors of today, however, are 
raising questions. They are not 
satisfied with the present junior col- 
lege program. In practically every 
case they are ready to experiment. 
They are ready to try out new plans 
and procedures. In fact, many of 
them are now trying out courses 
which in some instances are not ap- 
proved by the higher institutions. 

Following are some of the ques- 
tions asked the presidents and deans 
of the junior colleges visited: (a) 


*Professor of Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


t Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Do you feel that you are handi- 
capped by requirements of higher 
institutions? (b) What, in your 
opinion, is the primary purpose of 
the junior college? (c) What is your 
most difficult problem and how are 
you attempting to meet it? (d) In 
case you were free to plan your 
own educational program, paying no 
attention to the requirements of 
higher institutions of learning, 
would you make many changes, a 
few changes, or no changes in your 
present program? (e) Should the 
program of the junior college be one 
of pointing the students to the uni- 
versity or should we look upon it as 
two additional years of general edu- 
cation? (f) Have you been success- 
ful in getting higher institutions to 
change their requirements? (gq) 
Should the junior college move 
toward specialized programs or in 
the direction of more general 
courses? (h) Is there a place-in 
the junior college program for the 
preparation of elementary teach- 
ers? (i) What course, or courses, 
in your opinion constitutes the best 
preparation for further work in 
college? 

Of course, in this article it is im- 
possible to list all the questions sep- 
arately with answers of each person 
interviewed. Definite statements, 
however, from representative ad- 
ministrators follow: 


ADMINISTRATOR A 


We would like to give an orientation 
course that would better prepare our 
students to fit in with the program of 
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the college or the university but we 
can’t do it as such credit would not be 
accepted. There is no place in the jun- 
ior college for a_ teacher-education 
program. This work should be upon a 
four-year basis. The program of ar- 
ticulating our work with a higher in- 
stitution is a very difficult one. The 
only thing we can do is to follow what 
is suggested by the Accrediting Com- 
mittee of the state university. 


ADMINISTRATOR B 


We do what the higher institutions 
tell us to do. We are absolutely held 
down by the requirements of higher 
institutions. Upon different occasions 
we have tried to get some of these re- 
quirements changed but up to the pres- 
ent time we haven’t been successful in 
a single case. There is too much over- 
lapping between the work in the high 
school and the junior college. For in- 
stance, take chemistry and trigonom- 
etry: these courses were taught by the 
same person and in some cases the 
same text was used. In one case it 
was high-school credit while in the 
other it was college credit. In too 
many cases all college courses are 
taught as if the students didn’t know 
anything about the courses. 

We planned many radical changes 
in the junior college but gave it up on 
account of the trouble we wouid have 
with transfers to higher institutions. 
There is too much specialization in the 
high school and in the junior college. 
Specialization in both should give way 
for general courses. The junior col- 
lege should be the end of general edu- 
cation. Specialization should begin at 
the end of the junior college program. 
As a nation we are now faced with the 
problem of providing two years of 
additional preparation for all. Every- 
thing points to the fact that we must 
provide at least two years of additional 
educational facilities for all our young 
people. What will our young people 
do unless we provide for them two 
years of additional schooling? The 
junior college program should be one 


of pointing the students in the direc. 
tion of a general education. 

Junior colleges shouldn’t have de. 
partments of education. The teacher. 
education program should be confineq 
to the four-year colleges and to the 
universities. There is no one course 
or courses that constitutes the best 
preparation for additional work in col. 
lege. There is nothing sacred about 
any course. We pay too much atten- 
tion to prerequisites. We admitted one 
student to college who had never had 
algebra. He is now taking a course in 
college physics and is doing good 
work. He was good in arithmetic, A 
great deal of mathematics is not neces. 
sary for physics. Most of our students 
take courses because of the idea of fy. 
ture use. The students do not derive 
very much immediate benefit from 
their present junior college program. 


ADMINISTRATOR C 


Our only articulation problem is the 
one that arises with the engineering 
schools. There are no articulation 
problems with a school of law or witha 
medical school. We cannot articulate 
our work with engineering schools so 
long as they have technical courses in 
freshman and sophomore years. Our 
students can attend the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology just as easy 
or easier than they can enter the en- 
gineering schools in this state. The 
junior college program’ should be 
somewhat general in nature. It should 
provide general courses. It is a crime 
to ask junior college students to take 
detailed courses. 

Some of the higher institutions have 
some wooden requirements. For in- 
stance, one institution requires ac- 
counting in the sophomore year. The 
students can take it only in that year. 
In addition the students must all be 
sophomores. If one freshman is in the 
class the work will not be accredited. 
In addition some universities require 
American government in the second 
year, while others require it in the 
freshman year. When a boy enters 
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college he is not much removed from 
high school, possibly three months at 
some beach or summer resort. Spe- 
cialization should begin at the end of 
the junior college. I favor the junior 
college offering a broad general pro- 
gram. The junior college should help 
young men and women to find out 
what they ought to do. We give many 
tests in our institution. We do every- 
thing we can to help the student find 
himself. .We do not permit him to go 
down a blind alley for one or two years, 

Requirements of higher institutions 
are holding us back. Some universities 
accept students on my recommenda- 
tions. Others have detailed technical 
requirements. We would like to de- 
velop a junior college that will develop 
personalities. A three-hour course re- 
quirement in mathematics for all stu- 
dents might hinder such a program. 

There is no general agreement as to 
what we mean by a college education. 
It means one thing in Illinois and an- 
other thing in Texas, and still an- 
other thing in another state. The first 
two years should be general education 
and then we should go to specializa- 
tion. The junior colleges among other 
things could render great service to 
higher institutions by sorting out 
students. 

There is a trend in higher institu- 
tions toward eliminating all specific re- 
quirements. Higher institutions are 
beginning to emphasize the formation 
of correct attitudes, the ability to do 
good work, and the proper methods 
of attacking problems instead of mere 
subject matter. Some institutions re- 
quire six hours of language, others 
eight hours, others ten. What can we 
do? The only thing we can do is to 
offer ten hours, and then some insti- 
tutions will throw the excess away. 
As a rule the junior college program 
is based upon the first two years of the 
liberal arts course at the university. 
Meeting the local situation is not up- 
permost in the minds of those in the 
higher institutions prescribing the re- 
quirements for the junior colleges. 


ADMINISTRATOR D 


The purpose of the junior college is 
not to teach terminal or vocational 
courses, but to offer the program that 
is required in the first two years at the 
university. The junior college should 
try to offer only the fundamental basic 
courses required by higher institutions 
during the first two years. It should 
have high standards and should not 
try to offer courses which will lower 
the standards. We are trying to weed 
out all the students who shouldn’t go 
on to a higher institution. If we do 
that we are rendering a service to the 
institutions of higher learning. In- 
cluding the junior college as a definite 
part of the high school is apt to have 
a derogatory effect upon the high 
school. In such an organization the 
high school loses its identity and its 
individuality which is likely to be 
harmful to the program of secondary 
education. 


ADMINISTRATOR E 


The general requirements in all uni- 
versities on paper are about the same. 
There is, however, a great difference 
in administering requirements. They 
are usually administered by a clerk. 
Difference is summed up in their atti- 
tude toward blanket credit. In other 
words, what course is equivalent to 
the course we offer. The sad _ part 
about university administration of jun- 
ior college records is that the univer- 
sities are not interested in what the 
students really know. The universi- 
ties just accept college courses, pay- 
ing no attention to any examinations 
or tests that have been given. Institu- 
tions of higher learning will pay no at- 
tention whatever to recommendations 
from the junior colleges regarding the 
student’s ability to do good work. 

A recommendation from a junior 
college is a better basis for the ad- 
mission of students than a transcript 
of college credits. A student who re- 
cently returned to the campus said to 
me, “You don’t do anything for the 
good student. They do everything they 
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are told. The poor students fail—then 
you begin working with them.” The 
junior colleges are not doing anything 
with guidance, whereas some of the 
high schools are doing a very intelli- 
gent job. 

Students in the junior colleges are 
credit-conscious. All they think about 
is credit. They are ridiculed by the 
citizens of their community if they 
don’t get a diploma. Social approval 
is strong. Social approval must do 
away with credit or make it sig- 
nificant. 

If free to make out our own pro- 
gram, instead of only two courses 
which we now offer on Marriage and 
the Family we would have two in- 
structors. We cannot now get people 
to take this course. Why? They can’t 
get credit for it. Instead of taking a 
course that will really help them in 
life they are taking courses prescribed 
by higher institutions. If we didn’t 
have prescribed courses we would 
have very few enrolled in specialized 
science courses. They would want 
general science courses or orientation 
courses in science. In case we didn’t 
have prescribed requirements there 
would be less interest in the cramming 
processes of education. Our best people 
now take the stereotyped programs of 
education. 

Are the university requirements 
sound? Oh, I suppose they are for 
those who can do the work and are 
planning to go on to the university or 
to a college. The requirements of the 
higher institutions of this state are 
very liberal. I am not sure, however, 
that mathematics has sufficient value 
to require a three-hour course of all 
students. University people have a 
feeling that orientation courses are 
light. Our orientation courses have 
proved to be our most beneficial 
courses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Based upon the opinions of the 
junior college administrators in- 


terviewed, a few of the most signifi- 
cant conclusions might be stated as 
follows: 


1. The work of the freshman 
and sophomore years should be 
looked upon as an integral part of 
secondary education. 


2. The teacher-education pro- 
gram has no place in the junior co]- 
lege. 

3. The junior college program 
should move in the direction of of- 
fering broad general courses for all 
the students. 


4. Specialization should be post- 
poned until after the completion of 
the two-year general college course. 


). Two years of additional school- 
ing at public expense should be pro- 
vided for all. 


6. The junior colleges are now 
handicapped by the requirements 
from higher institutions. 


7. If free to map out their own 
program there would be drastic 
changes in the junior college of- 
ferings. 

8. No one course or courses con- 
stitutes the best preparation for fu- 
ture success in college or the uni- 
versity. 

9. The junior college should offer 
a definite and worthwhile program 
for all students based upon the 
needs, interests, and aptitudes of its 
students instead of carrying out a 
program prescribed by a higher in- 
stitution. In only one instance was 
a junior college administrator in 
favor of basing his program upon 
the first two years of the work of 
the liberal arts college. 

10. The junior college is likely to 
grow and develop very rapidly. It 
now occupies a position similar to 
that held by the high school fifty 
years ago. 


Public Junior Colleges of Chicago 


WILLIAM H. 


In order to afford Chicago high- 
school graduates the opportunity 
of at least two years education be- 
yond high-school level, the Chi- 
cago Board of Education author- 
ized, on March 26, 1934, the estab- 
lishment of three junior colleges. 
On September 17, 1934, the colleges 
opened with a total enrollment of 
approximately 3,800 young men and 
women. These colleges are located 
at strategic points in the north, west, 
and south sections of the city, read- 
ily accessible to all Chicago high- 
school gradualtes—-Wright on the 
north, located at 3400 North Austin 
Avenue; Herzl on the west, at 3711 
Douglas Boulevard; and Wilson on 
the south, at 6800 Stewart Avenue. 

All Chicago high-school gradu- 
ates are eligible for admission with- 
out entrance examinations. After 
a student has been admitted, he is 
offered qualifying and placement ex- 
aminations. If he is successful in 
one or more of these exemption ex- 
aminations, he may save time by 
omitting as many as four semester- 
units of his survey courses. To se- 
cure credit, however, for a course 
from which he has been exempted 
the student must pass the corre- 
sponding comprehensive examina- 
tion. Advanced standing may be 
granted for courses successfully 
completed in accredited colleges. 
Students who are not graduates of 
Chicago high schools are required 
to establish proof of Chicago resi- 
dence before being admitted. Stu- 


*Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JOHNSON * 


dents who are residents of the city 
of Chicago may attend the colleges 
without payment of tuition. 

An activity fee of six dollars per 
semester is required of all students. 
This fee, which is paid at the time 
of registration, covers subscriptions 
to publications, library fee, athletic 
association privileges, health serv- 
ice, personnel work, registration, 
graduation, and contingent fees. In 
addition to this fee, laboratory fees 
are charged in certain courses in 
science and drawing. Each student 
provides his own books and sup- 
plies. Nonresident students are 
charged a tuition fee of $225 per 
year. 

With the superintendent’ of 
schools as president of the three 
colleges each is administered by a 
dean who is in charge. Thus, the 
three colleges work together as one 
unit with courses of study closely 
co-ordinated. Jointly prepared syl- 
labi are used in corresponding 
classes, and committees from the 
three colleges are constantly at work 
unifying and consolidating the col- 
lege courses of study and procedure. 
The colleges are accredited by the 
University of Illinois. Credentials 
of students who are recommended 
by the college authorities are ac- 
cepted for admission to accredited 
colleges and universities. To be 
eligible for recommendation §stu- 
dents must attain a mark of “C” 
or higher in all comprehensive ex- 
aminations and must attain an aver- 
age of “C” in all elective courses. 
By means of a well-organized pro- 
gram of general education these col- 
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leges seek: (1) to develop in all 
students social intelligence, re- 
sponsibility, and personal culture 
through knowledge of themselves, 
of the world in which they live, of 
their relation to that world, and of 
the intellectual, artistic, and spirit- 
ual life of the race; (2) to provide 
preprofessional training for stu- 
dents who expect to continue their 
education by pursuing professional 
curricula in higher institutions of 
learning; (3) to provide semipro- 
fessional training for students who 
expect to enter the commercial and 
industrial world. 

To cover these objectives the col- 
leges offer survey courses of a year 
each in five fields. The English sur- 
vey prepares the student for more 
logical and coherent thinking, for 
greater facility in reading, and for 
more power in both written and 
spoken expression of ideas. The 
humanities gives an overview of the 
achievements of man in the fields 
of art, literature, music, philosophy, 
and religion, with the aim of assist- 
ing the student to orient himself in 
the world in which he lives, by help- 
ing him understand the complex 
foundation upon which our present 
civilization is built. The biological 
sciences survey the facts and prin- 
ciples of botany, zoology, sanitation, 
and hygiene most closely related to 
human welfare. Materials are se- 
lected that will suit the interests and 
needs of the general student, as well 
as aid in building up fundamental 
biological concepts for those who 
wish further training in special bio- 
logical courses. The physical sci- 
ences embrace the fundamental con- 
cepts of physics, chemistry, geology, 
and astronomy, with a view of ac- 
quainting the student with some of 
the facts and laws of the physical 
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world and their relation to his life 
and to modern society. The socia] 
science survey deals with goverp- 
ment, economics, sociology, and in- 
ternational relations. 

All these courses are lecture and 
demonstration courses, often illys- 
trated by means of sound and silent 
motion pictures, stereopticon slides, 
or recorded music. As a conse- 
quence, a significant feature of the 
instructional organization is the use 
of large classes which vary in num- 
ber from 100 to 500 students. The 
students meet in large groups one 
to three periods per week to listen 
to lectures by members of the fac- 
ulty or by guest instructors who are 
qualified specially to present cer- 
tain parts of a course. 

A Director of Lecture Service has 
been designated to secure guest in- 
structors. Through this service out- 
standing leaders in various fields of 
knowledge are invited to serve as 
guest instructors and to present dis- 
cussions of parts of the regular 
courses. These guest instructors are 
chosen from the faculties of univer- 
sities and colleges and leaders in the 
various fields of everyday activities 
on the basis of their reputation as 
authorities in the fields to be pre- 
sented. 

For one or two periods each week 
the large classes are divided into 
sections varying from 30 to 50 stu- 
dents for purposes of discussion. 
Members of the faculty conduct the 
discussions. Opportunity is given 
the student to ask questions and to 
participate in the discussions. The 
lectures and discussions are con- 
ducted in a manner designed to ac- 
tivate reading and study. After a 
year’s survey course all students are 
required to take comprehensive ex- 
aminations. The results of these are 
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used to determine eligibility for 
graduation, to provide data for rec- 
ommending students to higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and to pro- 
vide information useful in educa- 
tional and vocational counseling. 
The examinations are prepared by 
the Department of Examinations in 
co-operation with the faculties con- 
cerned. Each covers the entire year 
of work in the particular field. 
Every effort is made to prepare the 
examinations in harmony with the 
courses taught and to score them 
with absolute impartiality. Prior to 
graduation the student must have 
taken all of the comprehensive ex- 
aminations. The exceptional stu- 
- dent whose success in the placement 
examinations has permitted him to 
omit some of his courses may take 
some comprehensive examinations 
at the end of his first semester and, 
therefore, progress more rapidly 
than the average student. So, too, 
the slower student may study longer 
before he goes up for the compre- 
hensive. This scheme adjusts the 
college work to the needs and abili- 
ties of the students. 

While acquiring a broad founda- 
tion of general information, the 
student may also take departmental 
courses which especially interest 
him. He may choose his electives 
in literature and arts, in commerce, 
in architecture and engineering, in 
pre-medical, pre-pharmacy, pre- 
dental, and pre-legal sequences. 
Some courses terminate at the close 
of two years and lead directly into 
work in the drafting room, in the 
secretarial field, or into the indus- 
trial laboratory. Other courses are 
preparatory for further academic 
Study in the universities, which 
graduates enter as third-year stu- 
dents. 


One of the features instituted in 
the colleges is the personnel service, 
which gives special attention to the 
individual problems of students dur- 
ing their entire college life. The 
service aims to orient the students, 
and provision is made to acquaint 
them with the available services, 
college regulations and _ require- 
ments, and student activities. Stu- 
dents are assisted in making whole- 
some adjustments to personal diffi- 
culties that often cause undue worry 
which might interfere seriously with 
their success in college or with their 
personal happiness. 

Each college has also a dean of 
men and a dean of women who seek 
to enrich the lives of the students 
by co-ordinating their academic and 
social life through clubs and com- 
mittees and by individual and group 
counseling. The deans attempt to 
secure unity and proper school 
spirit among the students through 
personal contact and extracurricu- 
lar activities which help to create 
attitudes of loyalty to the school 
and friendliness among the stu- 
dents. They also help the students 
with individual problems. 

To provide a social and recrea- 
tional outlet, each college encour- 
ages students to form clubs and 
organizations, under faculty spon- 
sorship, to promote civic, social, 
and special interests. 

In the three years in which the 
junior colleges have been in exist- 
ence, 11,584 different students have 
been enrolled. In the school year 
1936-37 there were 5,105. These 
were distributed in the courses as 
follows: 


3,104 
Preprofessional ........ 1,490 
Business and secretarial 511 
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Since the opening of the colleges 
in 1934, 1,711 students have been 
graduated. Of this total, 983 ap- 
plied for transcripts to institutions 
of higher learning. There were also 
1,723 nongraduates who applied for 
transcripts for the purpose of trans- 
fer to other institutions, making a 
total of 2,706 transcripts issued, or 
about 23 per cent of the total en- 
rollment of individual students 
since the colleges opened. This 
would indicate that about 77 per 
cent of those enrolled need a type 
of junior college training which 
should adequately terminate at the 
close of the two years, thus giving 
a large number of students not seek- 
ing still higher learning the kind of 
education that will fit them for en- 
try into commerce and industry. 

The quality of the training the 
students receive may be partially 
judged from the following facts: 
First, in either competitive exami- 
nations or by recommendation, 32 
students won scholarships or honor- 
able mentions last year in higher in- 
stitutions, as follows: 


Honor- 
Schol- able 
arships Mention Total 
University of Chicago... 17 6 23 
Northwestern Univer- 
er 2 0 2 
Central Y.M.C.A. Col- 
5 0 5 
National College of Edu- 
1 0 1 
Rockford College ...... 1 0 1 
26 6 32 


Second, in the University of Chi- 
cago scholarship examinations for 
junior college students held last 
spring, the following results reveal 
the caliber of work done by the stu- 
dents of the Chicago city junior 
colleges: 


Candidates taking the examination., 938 
Junior colleges represented in the ex- 


39 
Cities represented .................. 33 
States represented .................. 18 
Full scholarships awarded.......... 12 
Full scholarships awarded to Chi- 

cago Municipal Junior Colleges sty- 

Half scholarships awarded .......... 13 


Half scholarships awarded to Chi- 
cago Municipal Junior Colleges stu- 
8 


Honorable mentions awarded to Chi- 
cago Municipal Junior Colleges stu- 
7 


The Chicago city junior colleges 
have been, and still are, in an ex- 
perimental state. The data from 
research seem to indicate that the 
future trends in these colleges will 
be to place greater emphasis upon 
terminal courses, rather than upon 
higher college preparatory work. 
To that end an investigation is now 
under way for the purpose of de- 
termining the nature and extent of 
the necessary curricular revisions. 


PLANS AT PRATT 


In August 1936 the people of 
Pratt, Kansas, voted to establish a 
junior college. In order properly to 
house a junior college a bond issue 
for $160,000 was floated and carried 
by a majority of four to one. This 
was later supplemented by a PWA 
grant of $130,905. Bids were opened 
for the $290,000 project (which in- 
cludes site) November 24, and the 
contract was let. The building will 
be used by the junior college as 
well as by the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. It is planned to reorganize 
the school system on the 6-4-4 basis. 
The time allotted to the construc- 
tion of the building will not make 
it possible to offer junior college 
courses until September 1939. 
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The College Library Handbook 


EDWIN E. WILLOUGHBY* 


New methods of instruction in re- 
cent years have so filled the college 
library with students that the libra- 
rian in sheer self-defense against 
an unwieldy host of questioners— 
if for no better motive—has been 
forced to give some sort of instruc- 
tion in the use of the college library 
to incoming students. A valuable 
aid in this instruction is a printed 
guide describing the resources of 
the library and outlining the meth- 
ods of using them. 

The advantages of employing such 
a manual are several: (1) By read- 
ing it the student from his first day 
in college can learn the answers to 
his more pressing questions con- 
cerning the library without having 
to wait for the group instruction 
which usually cannot begin until 
after classes are under way. (2) It 
prevents those misunderstandings 
which are so apt to attend the oral 
presentation of technical and unfa- 
miliar matters such as, for example, 
the titles of reference books. (3) By 
removing from the student the ne- 
cessity of copying titles and similar 
details, a printed guide enables the 
person giving the instruction to 
stress the more interesting aspects 
of the material. (4) A handbook can 
present to each incoming student 
the same definite, organized body of 
facts and thus remove any doubt as 


*Chief Bibliographer, Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D.C. A pa- 
per read at the Junior College Round 
Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion, New York City, June 1937. 


to the material for which he may be 
held responsible. (5) Last, but not 
least, a library manual can be placed 
in the hands of those faculty mem- 
bers, often a large group, who be- 
cause of their unfamiliarity with its 
resources fail to make efficient use 
of the library. 

The printed guide fits in with 
practically any plan of instruction 
in the use of the library. Using its 
manual as a textbook, one library, 
for example, gives instruction to stu- 
dents in groups of about thirty, re- 
quires the filling out of a large work 
sheet, and then examines each stu- 
dent on his knowledge of the library. 
Failure to pass this test necessitates 
a repetition of the work. Other li- 
braries use their handbooks for in- 
struction during Freshman Week. 
One institution has tried this meth- 
od: A copy of the guide is placed in 
the hands of each student upon ma- 
triculation. After the students have 
read it, they are conducted in groups 
through the library and in one hour 
have the material shown and ex- 
plained to them. Meanwhile each 
instructor in the required freshman 
composition course furnished 
with a long and varied list of inter- 
esting topics, chiefly current ones, 
together with the titles of reference 
books in which material concerning 
each subject may be found. They 
are thus encouraged to assign topics 
which will necessitate intelligent li- 
brary use and are provided with the 
means of aiding the student and of 
checking upon his skill. This meth- 
od has the advantage of encouraging 
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the learning of the use of the library 
in a way which approaches normal 
conditions. Its effectiveness of 
course depends upon the co-opera- 
tion accorded the library by the 
English instructors. 

A library handbook, then, pro- 
vided it is well adapted to its pur- 
pose, can be of considerable aid to 
the librarian in training both stu- 
dents and faculty members in the 
efficient use of the library. One can- 
not examine a representative num- 
ber of these guides, however, with- 
out being filled with doubts as to 
the effectiveness of the average 
manual. A grave objection must be 
raised to most of them: they fail 
to approach the problem of the use 
of the library from the point of 
view of the user, that is, of the stu- 
dent and, in particular, of the im- 
mature freshman. 

A perusal of the average library 
handbook leaves one with the im- 
pression that the librarian had sat 
down with the notes of his reference 
course at library school and with 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books 
and, after selecting a number of 
items, had copied off titles and de- 
scriptions with some condensation 
made out of regard for the demands 
of space. The resulting list, in ef- 
fect a miniature library science ref- 
erence course, he now presents with 
a feeling of a deed well done—if the 
students do not find it of interest it 
is their fault, not his. 

This procedure, to digress slightly, 
is all too prevalent throughout 
American librarianship. There is 
still, for example, displayed in many 
libraries a printed poster composed 
of such enlightening phrases as 
“200-299.—Filosofy,” which to the 
average reader means nothing, ex- 
cept perhaps (as one erudite lum- 


berjack once expressed it), “Them 
birds don’t know how to spell.” 
When we approach the problem 
of compiling a library manual from 
the student’s point of view, we must 
recognize that he is interested in the 
subject treated only in so far as it 
will enable him to make advantage. 
ous use of the library for his class 
work and his recreational reading, 
In spite of this, librarians take 
conscientious delight in showering 
the student with bibliographical de- 
tails concerning reference books, al- 
though not only will they probably 
never be used by the student, but 
also, because they give the guide a 
forbidding appearance, they prevent 
him from assimilating those facts 
which would be of value to him. 
How important, for example, is it to 
the student that he learn the names 
of the publishers of the encyclo- 
pedias which he uses? Yet at least 
one manual even goes so far as to 
trace the histories of the different 
editions of its encyclopedias—to 
what purpose I cannot even guess. 
Again, I feel confident, most man- 
uals present too much material; 
long lists of reference books too for- 
midable to be favored with a second 
glance by the average student—the 
very student which we desire to 
reach. If the student, on the other 
hand, becomes well acquainted with 
a few good reference books in the 
different classes in the library, he 
can probably be trusted to begin to 
use others which stand beside them 
on the reading-room shelves. 
Technical library terms, too, are 
frequently needlessly employed. The 
use of certain of these terms of 
course are inevitable, and with 
proper explanations they may be 
presented to the student, but the in- 
clusion of more than a minimum 
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number gives the guide a pedantic 
tone and renders it difficult to un- 
derstand. 

The ideal library guide, then, 
should contain the information es- 
sential for efficient use of the library 
by the average student of the col- 
lege, presented in an as pleasing 
and interesting manner as possible. 

The manual should contain, in my 
opinion, a short description of the 
library and its books and a men- 
tion of its rarities and of other 
items which will give the student 
an interest and a pride in this divi- 
sion of his college. Also it should 
set forth to the student the value 
of learning to use the library—how 
by spending a few hours at the be- 
ginning of his freshman year he 
can acquire a skill which will save 
him hours of work, enable him to ob- 
tain better grades in college, and aid 
him to advance in his business and 
profession after graduation. 

Again, a library handbook should, 
I believe, present the need for criti- 
cal evaluation of each book con- 
sulted, the necessity of allowing for 
shortcomings, such as possible prej- 
udices of the author and the possible 
changes in conditions since the pub- 
lication of the book, and the other 
mental habits needed in acquiring 
the art of reading intelligently. Fur- 
ther, the guide should cover the use 
of the index, the table of contents, 
and in general the method of speed- 
ily finding desired material in a 
book. 

The classification and the loca- 
tion of the classes together with the 
use of the card catalogue should be 
described in language that a fresh- 
man can readily comprehend. 

Then a carefully selected list of 
reference books should be presented 
in the guide. Their number and 


choice, of course, will depend upon 
the library’s holdings, the curricu- 
lum of the college (especially that of 
the first year), the familiarity of in- 
coming students with books and 
libraries, and similar factors. The 
descriptions of these _ reference 
books, in my opinion, should be 
limited rigorously and with utter 
disregard of bibliographical tradi- 
tion to those details which will en- 
able the student to make effective 
use of them. 

Again, the recreational reading 
facilities of the library should be 
briefly but clearly noted. 

Some libraries attempt in their 
guides to teach bibliography and 
note-taking. Normally, however, it 
is better, in my opinion, to leave 
these topics to the instructors in 
English composition. 

Finally, the rules of the library 
should be stated and explained, the 
willingness of the librarian and as- 
sistants to aid when needed should 
be stressed, and a plea should be 
made for the active support of the 
library by the student. 

This material should be carefully 
and pleasingly presented. The paper 
used for the printing of the guide 
should be of good quality; the type 
should be of legible size; and the lay- 
out should be dignified but inter- 
esting. Illustrations and diagrams 
should be used as freely as possible. 

The style of the manual should 
be readable—terse, clear, and di- 
rect. Like the preacher, too, the li- 
brarian will find that in all cases 
of doubt it is better to err on the 
side of brevity. Again, it is always 
possible to introduce a light touch. 
When the title of a book or of a 
magazine article is to be introduced 
as an illustration, when the name of 
a town is to be cited to explain the 
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index of an atlas, or when a word 
is to be used to show the workings 
of the dictionary, it is almost always 
possible to select one which has 
associated with it a certain amount 
of humor. And at every step in the 
preparation of the manual the in- 
terests of the student should be held 
in mind. 

Above all, the guide should be 
animated with enthusiasm. We li- 
brarians believe that the library, a 
building the contents of which are 
the greatest ideas and the most im- 
portant facts of the world, is an in- 
teresting place. But how do we share 
that belief with others? Our late 
and lamented former contemporary, 
Life, once pointed out that almost 
no one ever sits down to look up a 
fact in an encyclopedia without 
reading half a dozen other articles 
before he is able to put the volume 
aside. Yet in our relations with our 
patrons we always assume that ref- 
erence books are dull. We welcome 
our student visitors with a large 
sign—‘‘Silence.”” We ask from them 
a mere obedience to the rules. In 
return we receive such salaries as 
befits those whose chief renumera- 
tion comes from the joy of service. 

The football coach, on the other 
hand, demands from all students as 
a right an active support of the team. 
He does not put up a sign on the 
football field: ‘‘Please do not jeer at 
the players.” He calls out confi- 
dently, “Hey! Why aren’t you yell- 
ing your heads off for the team? 
Where’s your college spirit? Do you 
want old Doozleburg to go to the 
dogs!”” Sometimes he is paid a 
larger salary than is the president 
of the college. 

But dear old Doozleburg will go 
to the dogs a great deal faster be- 
cause of a poor library than because 


of a losing team. And the future of 
both college and of the average sty. 
dent depends more upon the libra. 
rian than upon the coach. Perhap, 
it might be well to start tactfully 
acquainting the trustees, adminis. 
tration, faculty, and students with 
this fact and to demand for the jj. 
brary a support as active as that 
given to the team. At least it cap 
do us no harm to try. And I know 
of no more expedient place to begin 
propagandizing for this support 
than in the guide which is placed ip 
the hands of the incoming student 
on his first day at college. 


A COMMON CURRICULUM 


The central problem of curricv- 
lum-building for secondary educa- 
tion is to identify these common ele- 
ments in the experiences of all, and 
to prepare materials and procedures 
which will insure that all youth 
have an opportunity to share in 
these experiences. These common 
elements of our common life, there- 
fore, ought to become the “core” 
curricula for all youth in the sec- 
ondary schools. The building of 
such curricula will require a thor- 
ough and fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the entire program of stud- 
ies. These new materials should be 
developed and carefully graded for 
every level of secondary education 
from the first year of the junior 
high school through the junior col- 
lege, and they should also be graded 
for different ability groups. It is my 
belief that this type of education is 
so much more important than any 
of the electives or later vocational 
courses that no school should omit 
the core curricula of general educa- 
tion.—Homer P. RAIneEy, Director, 
American Youth Commission. 
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Changes in Courses in Junior Colleges 


LOY NORRIX* 


The organization of junior col- 
leges throughout the United States 
during the past two or three dec- 
ades has advanced with remark- 
able progress. While the greater 
number of junior colleges remain 
private, there has been a marked 
advance in the development of local 
public junior colleges. This addi- 
tional unit of the school system has 
presented new curriculum prob- 
lems for school administrators. This 
stady reports curriculum changes in 
certain local public junior colleges 
in seven states during the period 
following 1930. 

Information for the study was 
collected from catalogues on file in 
the Graduate Education Library at 
the University of Chicago. The cata- 
logues selected were those published 
for 1930-31 and 1936-37. In a few 
instances it was necessary to use 
those for the year 1929-30, and if 
the catalogues for 1936-37 were 
not available, the latest published 
catalogues were used. Three defi- 
nite limitations may be men- 
tioned: 

1. The seven states included are 
all in the North Central area—Illi- 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

2. These states include 79 local 
public junior colleges according to 
the list in the Junior College Jour- 
nal issued January 1936. Twelve of 
the 79 institutions have been or- 
ganized since 1930, and therefore 


*Superintendent of Schools, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 


could not be considered in the 
study. The catalogues for 23 of the 
79 institutions were not available. 
Thus only 44 institutions could be 
included in the study. 

3. A third limitation is the diffi- 
culty in knowing just how to 
classify a course by the name listed 
in the catalogue. For instance, the 
same course may be under the cap- 
tion “Rhetoric” in one catalogue and 
listed as “Advanced Composition” 
in another. It is necessary to read 
the descriptions of most courses, 
and even then one finds difficulties 
in classification. 


CHANGES DURING THE PERIOD 


The report discloses that there 
were 201 courses offered in 1930 
which had disappeared from the 
catalogues by 1936, and that 577 
courses had been added during the 
same period. The number of 
courses added were approximately 
three times the number dropped. 

Table I shows the total number 
of courses dropped and added, and 
the net change, classified by de- 
partments. 

It is not to be construed that 577 
courses have been added during the 
period under consideration which 
are formed from entirely new con- 
tent, nor that many of the additions 
in some institutions did not appear 
in some of the catalogues in 1930. 

The departments in which the 
most significant number of in- 
creases have occurred are: commer- 
cial, science, music, English, and 
social science, respectively. The 
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three departments making the few- 
est additions are: Latin, philoso- 
phy, and Spanish. The greatest 
relative growth in course offerings 
are in four departments, respec- 
tively: German, commercial, home 
economics, and mechanic arts. In 
each of these four departments the 
additions have been more than ten 
times the eliminations. The median 
number of courses added is 22; the 
average is 34. | 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF CouRSES ADDED AND 
DROPPED, AND NET CHANGE IN THE 
ToTAL NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED 
IN Eacu DEPARTMENT IN 44 JUNIOR 
CoL_eGEs, 1930-31 To 1936-37 


Number of Number of 


Department Courses Courses Net 
Added Dropped Change 

er 14 8 6 
Commerce ...... 110 7 103 
Education ...... 30 20 10 
66 30 36 
re 17 9 8 
22 1 21 
Home economics. 27 2 25 
3 18 —15 
Mathematics .... 21 11 10 
Mechanic arts ... 25 2 23 
67 18 49 
Philosophy ..... 4 7 — 3 
Physical educa- 

14 4 10 
Psychology ..... 15 3 12 
75 28 47 
er 6 15 — 9 
Social science ... 61 18 43 

577 201 319 


The greatest number of courses 
have been dropped from English, 
science, education, social science, 
Latin, and music. Nine departments 
each lost fewer than ten courses by 
eliminations. The median number 
of courses is 9; the average is 12. 

In the commercial department 16 
courses were added in accounting, 
16 were added in stenography, 16 in 
typewriting, 10 in business law, 8 
in office application and practice, 
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8 in business mathematics, 6 jp 
business correspondence. These 
comprise approximately three. 
fourths of all additions. Seventeen 
courses appeared from one to four 
times as additions. The courses jn 
accounting were usually listed as 
“Principles of Accounting.” Courses 
in stenography and typewriting 
were both elementary and advanced. 
Courses appeared in the care of 
typewriters and in the use of comp. 
tometers and other office equip- 
ment. By far the larger number of 
courses was added in the technical 
subjects. 

In order to show more clearly 
where changes have occurred in 
English, the work is divided into 
three major classifications. One of 
the classifications includes all 
courses in composition, rhetoric, 
news writing, journalism, and re- 
porting. A second classification in- 
cludes courses in literature. A third 
group includes courses in public- 
speaking, debating, dramatic art, 
parliamentary procedure, and play 
production. Courses in _public- 
speaking head the list with 15 addi- 
tions. In all, 20 courses were added 
and 11 dropped in the first group; 
16 were added and 10 dropped in 
the second; 30 were added and 9 
dropped in the third classification. 

The courses in the department of 
music were likewise divided into 
three classifications. One classifi- 
cation includes courses in band, 
orchestra, violin, ’cello, and other 
musical instruments. A_ second 
classification includes all courses in 
vocal music. A third includes all 
other courses—theory, history, ap- 
preciation, and public-school meth- 
ods. In the instrumental group, 17 
courses were added and 3 dropped. 
In the vocal group, 27 courses were 
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added and 5 were dropped. In the 
third group, which may properly be 
classified as “theory,” 23 courses 
were added and 10 were dropped. 
One institution has added an en- 
tire new department in music since 
1930. Most of the institutions allow 
q limited amount of credit for work 
in band, orchestra, chorus, and for 
private work on instruments and in 
voice. Ten courses in harmony were 
added, 7 in chorus, 5 in music ap- 
preciation, 5 in history of music, and 
5 in public-school music. A capella 
choir was added in two colleges. The 
course in theory which was dropped 
by most colleges was public-school 
methods. 

In the department of social sci- 
ence the courses were divided into 
two groups: historical and nonhis- 
torical. Change in offerings are 
spread over 9 different courses in 
the historical group and 24 in the 
nonhistorical group. Six courses in 
orientation, 4 in modern European 
history, 4 in principles of economics, 
3in American government, 3 in po- 
litical science, 3 in economic geog- 
raphy, 3 in modern social problems, 
3 in economic history, and one or 
two in each of the other courses 
comprise the list of additions in 
social science. The courses in ori- 
entation were semester courses con- 
sisting of one or two lectures each 
week. Two institutions allowed 
credit for the courses in orienta- 
tion. Forty-four courses were added 
and 11 dropped in the nonhistorical 
group, and 17 courses were added 
and 7 dropped in the historical 
group during the period from 1930 
to 1936. The name of one depart- 
ment was changed from ‘“Eco- 
nomics” to “Economics and Busi- 
ness.” 


In the science department the 


courses were classified into nine 
rather definite subject groups, 
namely: (1) chemistry; (2) biology, 
botany, zoology; (3) physiology, 
hygiene, anatomy, bacteriology; 
(4) physics; (5) geology; (6) avia- 
tion; (7) survey courses; (8) as- 
tronomy; (9) nature study and 
physiography. 

The largest number of additions 
was found in chemistry. Eight 
courses were added in organic 
chemistry and 8 in qualitative anal- 
ysis. In all, 27 chemistry courses 
were added and only 6 were 
dropped. Twelve courses’ were 
added in zoology, 8 in biology, and 
3 in botany. In physics, 8 courses 
were added and 1 was dropped. One 
institution has added a new de- 
partment in aéronautics under 
which it offers two courses in 
aviation. 

The list of colleges is arranged 
in Table II in descending order of 
the number of courses added. In- 
stead of using the name of any col- 
lege, each college is assigned a 
number. It will be noted that the 
median number of courses added in 
the various institutions was 9, and 
the average number added per in- 
stitution was 13.1. The median 
number of courses dropped among 
the institutions was 3.5, and the 
average number dropped was 4.8. 
One college added only two courses 
and dropped none during the period. 
Twenty-four colleges each added 
fewer than ten courses. This may 
indicate that these institutions ac- 
tually made little change in the 
curriculum during the period fol- 
lowing 1930, or it may indicate that 


they were better organized at the 


beginning of the period and thus 
the need for change was not as great 
as in other colleges. 
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TABLE II 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DESIGNATED BY NUM- 
BERS AND ARRANGED IN DESCENDING 
ORDER OF NUMBER OF CouRSES ADDED 


Number of Number of 


Junior Courses Courses 
College Added Dropped 

45 10 
40 4 
37 12 
32 2 
21 8 
18 16 
17 1 
16 3 
16 6 
16 7 
15 5 
15 19 
14 5 
14 0 
13 10 
10 1 
10 8 
eer 9 4 
6606 9 5 
9 0 
8 2 
8 2 
8 3 
8 10 
7 0 
7 0 
7 3 
6 2 
6 2 
6 4 
6 3 
6 4 
5 9 
5 4 
4 0 
GP 4 0 
4 1 
3 0 
3 1 
2 0 
ee 577 201 


Three colleges dropped more 
courses than they added, but the 
other 41 colleges added as many or 
more than they dropped. Ten col- 
leges account for half the number 
of additions to the offerings in- 
cluded in the study. 


SUMMARY 

1. There is little uniformity jp 
the number of changes made in the 
various junior colleges; some have 
made many changes, others haye 
made few changes. 

2. The addition of courses occurs 
more frequently than the elimina. 
tion of courses. 

3. Commercial subjects were 
added to the curriculum more fre. 
quently than others. 

4. The number of courses of. 
fered in Latin, Spanish, and phi. 
losophy appears to be diminishing. 

5. In social science, the nonhis- 
torical subjects have received more 
attention than the historical sub- 
jects. 

6. More courses in chemistry 
were added than in any other sci- 
ence subject. 

7. The technical courses in the 
commercial department were added 
most frequently. 

8. Public-speaking was added in 
more instances than any other 
course in English. 

9. The elimination of courses 
from the foreign-language subjects 
taken as a group is about equal to 
the addition of courses. The addi- 
tion of courses in German account 
for half the total additions in for- 
eign language. 


LONG BEACH BROADCAST 


Students of the Long Beach Jun- 
ior College, California, a cappella 
choir, under the direction of Ray- 
mond Moremen, were heard with 
glee clubs from Polytechnic High 
School on a coast - to-coast NBC 
broadcast in December. The half- 
hour program was part of the Mu- 
sic and American Youth Broadcasts 
which are being presented on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Public Junior Colleges in Mississippi 


KNOX M. 


In 1928 legal sanction was given 
to the public junior college move- 
ment in Mississippi. The history of 
the movement in Mississippi is 
unique in certain respects. Missis- 
sippi tried to profit by the experi- 
ences of other states in the develop- 
ment of her public junior college 
program, and after a careful anal- 
ysis of the statutes of all states legal- 
izing public junior colleges and a 
detailed interpretation of the stand- 
ards found in the published state- 
ments of two national, two regional, 
and twenty-four state standardizing 
agencies, criteria for the establish- 
ment and control of this new educa- 
tional unit were worked out and ap- 
proved by the junior college com- 
mission. These criteria involved 
such items as need, costs, source of 
revenue, timeliness, and apparent 
prospects. The state was divided 
into twelve possible zones meeting 
these minimum requirements. 

The public junior colleges listed 
on page 244 have been organized, 
conforming in every instance to the 
state plan for development and the 
zones for location. The entries under 
“Rating” indicate accreditation by 
the State Department of Education, 
or by the Southern Association, and 
membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 

It will be observed that the dates 
of establishment of five of these in- 
stitutions precede the enactment of 
the junior college statute and the 


*State Supervisor of Junior Colleges, 
Department of Education, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 
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criteria adopted for “birth control” 
of public junior colleges; however, 
neither of these institutions had 
either legal sanction or approval of 
the Junior College Accrediting Com- 
mission until December 8, 1928, af- 
ter the enactment of the junior col- 
lege statute and the approval by the 
legalized commission of the criteria 
for their development and control. 

There is some indication that a 
public junior college will be estab- 
lished in the twelfth zone within the 
near future, conforming in every re- 
spect to the original criteria for the 
establishment and control of these 
institutions. 

Mississippi has never discon- 
tinued or consolidated an approved 
public junior college; on the con- 
trary, each of these institutions has 
grown in enrollment and in popular 
favor far beyond the expectations of 
the most optimistic supporters of 
the movement. 

The public junior colleges in Mis- 
Sissippi reached their maximum ¢ca- 
pacity for enrollment by the end of 
the fifth session (approximately two 
thousand in high-school depart- 
ments and three thousand in col- 
lege departments in 1933-34), after 
they were legalized and approved, 
in spite of the effects of the depres- 
sion; and during the session of 1936- 
37 nine of the eleven were forced 
to turn away students for lack of 
room. The enrollment can be in- 
creased only as additional housing 
facilities are provided. This session 
finds permanent improvements un- 
der construction amounting to 
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$639,738 of which amount $296,186 
is from government grants—$249, 
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senior college just as well as do the 
senior colleges themselves. 


560 PWA projects and $46,626 Public junior colleges have passeq 
WPA projects. the experimental stage in Missis- 
Type of Date Es- 
Name of School Location President Organ- tab- Rating 
ization lished 
State 
Copiah-Lincoln .......... 4-2 1928 American 
Southern 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson ..Perkiniston ....C. J. Darby........ 4-2 1925 | Sects 
State 
Raymond ......G. J. Cainm.......... 3-2 1922 American 
Southern 
State 
Goodman ...... M. C. McDaniel..... 3-2 1925 American 
Southern 
Ellisville ...... M. P. Bush........ 4-2 1927 
East Mississippi ......... Scooba ...-..e- J. D. Wallace...... 4-2 1927 State 
State 
Peart RIVE ..ccccvcvccces Poplarville ....R.E.L.Southerland. 2-2 1922 American 
Southern 
State 
Southern 


There is no longer any question 
concerning the quality of work be- 
ing done in these institutions. All 
are fully approved by the State jun- 
ior College Accrediting Commission 
and six are members of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. In a recent study 
covering a five-year period in the 
senior colleges, a comparison of the 
marks of junior and senior students 
who have transferred from public 
junior colleges of the state with the 
marks of junior and senior students 
who have had their full course in 
the senior colleges fails to show any 
significant difference. It is generally 
accepted that the public junior col- 
leges of Mississippi prepare their 
students for the upper two years of 


Ssippi and their permanency in the 
public-school system has been fixed. 
The quality of work done by these 
institutions in Mississippi has not 
only been proven over the years 
but it is generally recognized with- 
out question. The costs, both to the 
taxpayer and to the individual stu- 
dent, speak for themselves. Most 
college freshmen are too young to be 
far away from home. It is difficult 
for them to become orientated. The 
public junior colleges, being usually 
small, with less caste and more di- 
rect contact between students and 
faculty, and between both of these 
groups and parents, give the stu- 
dent an education during these two 
years with the maximum gain at a 
minimum cost. 


The Evolution of a Course in Freshman English 


ELLENE RANSOM * 


Few decrees of the academic 
Medes and Persians have met with 
greater respect than the ruling that 
no freshman shall attain sophomore 
standing until he has, recorded on 
the books of his college, a year’s 
credit in English composition. Such 
a requirement is still looked upon 
as the old-time religion, good enough 
for college freshmen of all sorts, in 
a large majority of our American 
colleges and universities. Yet com- 
plete rigidity in planning the pat- 
tern by which youth may be trained 
is impossible even for the most tra- 
dition-bent. An evolution, of which 
the gods of tradition may be bliss- 
fully unconscious, is affecting, first, 
the content; second, the processes of 
teaching; and last, strangely enough, 
the expressed aims of the freshman 
course of study. Behind the ex- 
pressed aims lies a philosophy of 
education in which any course be- 
comes only a fractional part of a 
larger program “‘whose margin fades 
forever and forever” as we move. 

As a typical junior college accept- 
ing current academic standards. 
Ward-Belmont has kept the tradi- 
tion. The catalogue announcement 
for freshman English ten years ago 
began with the title, “Advanced 
Course in Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion,” and concluded with the words, 
“Required for a Classical and a Gen- 
eral Diploma.” The corresponding 
announcement in the current cata- 
logue begins with the title, “Compo- 


* Instructor in English, Ward-Belmont 
Junior College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


sition,” and continues with the 
statement, “This course is required 
of all students in the first-year col- 
lege or candidates for any certificate 
or diploma.” There is no road, ex- 
cept that of transferred credit from 
other accredited institutions, by 
which a freshman may skip the Eng- 
lish composition requirement. Yet 
let us see whether the freshman of 
1935 does tread the old path in the 
old way with the old goal in view. 
The two most obvious changes 
in the freshman composition plan 
at Ward-Belmont affect only in- 
directly as yet the content of the re- 
quired course. The first of these is 
the establishment, seven years ago, 
of a non-credit course known as 
“English Zero,” planned solely for 
students whose deficiencies in the 
fundamentals of grammar and of 
sentence structure early in the year 
gave reasonable guarantee of their 
failure in the credit course. The en- 
rollment of the non-credit class has 
never exceeded fifteen, even in its 
initial year, when the freshmen 
numbered 345. The withdrawal of a 
single deficient student from a single 
normal section, however, may have 
a certain liberating effect upon the 
policies and plans of the course. 
Another innovation came last year 
with the sectioning of all freshmen 
into upper and lower groupings for 
the credit course. The sectioning 
test used was not the usual intelli- 
gence test nor yet any of the Eng- 
lish fundamentals sheets available 
for the purpose, but the General 
Reading Test prepared by Professor 
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M. E. Troyer of the Department of 
Psychology of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, for use by the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education. The test 
comprises three divisions: para- 
graph meaning, vocabulary, outlin- 
ing. It is a fact that a large majority 
of the students whose test results 
were in the upper half of the total 
range were even at the end of the 
year maintaining superior standing. 
The A sections still ranked above 
the B sections—and this with no de- 
liberate change in course procedure 
for either group. Although no reli- 
able judgment can be made at the 
end of a single year of experiment, 
one would anticipate a possible con- 
clusion to the effect that the ability 
to get the meaning out of the printed 
word and to perceive relationships 
between ideas is at least as impor- 
tant in the freshman’s preparation 
as his knowledge of grammar and 
sentence structure. 

In the material content of the re- 
quired course a casual observer may 
note few important’ differences 
through the past ten years. A rhet- 
oric book, a book of essays, and 
available narrative material or a 
book of short stories have been con- 
sistently employed as texts, with 
occasional use of a magazine of the 
better type. The one evident dif- 
ference is that the ever present 
Handbook of the 1920’s vanished 
with the incoming of the ’30’s. In 
required parallel reading, there have 
been no great changes, except in the 
direction of greater quantity during 
the later years. A novel and a biog- 
raphy have been pretty usually re- 
quired for the second semester, with 
an additional book of the student’s 
own choosing from an approved 
reading list. Voluntary as well as re- 
quired reading has been incorpo- 
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rated in the course plan in such a 
way as to give the good reader the 
opportunity to “count” for “honors” 
whatever additional books she feels 
inclined to report on. Yet the minj- 
mum reading requirement has re. 
mained very much the same. Ey. 
cept for a freshness of new publica. 
tions which inevitably replace the 
old, changes in course materials 
have been slight. 

The next investigation concerns 
the uses of the materials, or the 
processes by which the course has 
been conducted. There has been an 
evolution in method, although the 
differences are not easy to formu- 
late. 

The modifications in the sea- 
sonal plan of the course are very 
slight. As of old, the first semester 
is given to a study of exposition; the 
second, to a study chiefly of descrip- 
tion and narration. The study of 
argument, originally occupying per- 
haps one-third of the second semes- 
ter, has gradually given way toa 
less technical study of the prin- 
ciples of correct reasoning. The 
climactic problera in writing for the 
first semester has been, with only 
one or two exceptions, the organi- 
zation and completion of a research 
paper. The introduction of a re- 
quired freshman course in Library 
Methods has facilitated the comple- 
tion of this problem, while at the 
same time it has rendered it per- 
haps less necessary. The chief prob- 
lem of the second semester has been 
an original narrative, in most cases 
an autobiography. To this last has 
been added lately at least one prob- 
lem in literary criticism. 

It is in emphases rather than in 
topical arrangement that a differ- 
ence becomes noticeable. There has 
been a steady decrease in the em- 
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phasis upon textbook material and 
upon learning by rote, and a steady 
increase in the demand for clear 
and original thinking on the part of 
the student. Except for certain 
simple processes of summary and 
organization, the student formerly 
was neither asked nor allowed to 
show upon her examination just 
how much her own writing had 
profited by a study of rhetoric or 
of models. The errors which she 
was asked to correct in the string 
of faulty sentences concerned chiefly 
grammar and punctuation, though, 
out of respect for a two weeks’ study 
of “Words and Their Usage,” a 
small allotment of the faults con- 


cerned diction. 


It is so no longer. The questions 
calling for correction of the errors 
cited outlasted the use of a separate 
handbook, but two years ago they, 
too, vanished. A steady evolution 
may be noted also in the increasing 
demand for application and original 
thought on the part of the student. 
A typical examination question of 
1932 reads: “Why is Galsworthy’s 
‘Comfort’ an essay, and why is 
‘Quality’ a short story? Prove your 
point, illustrating by direct refer- 
ence to each piece of literature.” No 
student who had not read the text 
or in some way gleaned some of its 
principles could answer such a ques- 
tion; and yet a mere knowledge of 
the material read, without the abil- 
ity to make certain distinctions and 
to apply the principles of composi- 
tion, would warrant a failure. 

In method, however, there was 
yet farther to go. The student has 
been required more and more defi- 
nitely to increase his own capacity 
for both critical and creative writ- 
ing. The final examination of last 
year was given solely to five prob- 


lems in original composition, at least 
three of them to be preceded or com- 
bined with an explanation of the 
principles and the problems in- 
volved, and all of them so suggested 
as to point to certain illustrative 
reading previously done. 

The requirement for credit was 
thus stated in a course book for 
1927: “. . . . the student must be 
able to write intelligently matter 
which will be free from errors in 
paragraph and sentence structure, 
punctuation, and spelling.” The 
prophetic word in such a statement 
was the word “intelligently.” In 
the next year, the double purpose in 
the use of essays and other readings 
was formulated: these materials 
were to be used “as models” but 
also “for mental stimulation.” 

In the year 1933 came the most 
significant single statement yet 
made, with explanation attached: 
“The course is decidedly not a con- 
tent but a tool course. In the first 
term, emphasis was placed on the 
removal of the obstacles to correct 
writing habits—such obstacles rang- 
ing all the way from an inability to 
think clearly and to work with ideas 
to a failure to understand the prin- 
ciples of punctuation and sentence 
structure. The readings were de- 
signed and chosen primarily to meet 
the first difficulty, though they also 
offered some laboratory materials 
for the second. The composition 
text helped to meet both needs; the 
handbook of ‘Correct Usage’ in- 
cluded at the back of Writing Well 
was employed not for specific class 
assignments so much as for refer- 
ence in the face of specific technical 
emergencies.” 

Here at last the traditionalist 
would say that the cart has got 
in front of the horse: the readings 
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are used first to help the student 
to learn to think, and _ only 
second to show him models for 
the correct expression of thought. 
The handbook is no longer even 
text material for class assign- 
ments; with such aids as the dic- 
tionary and the encyclopedia, it has 
become a reference book, which 
will be used not for group assign- 
ments but for individual and special 
needs. 

The emphasis on the tool func- 
tions of the course continues with 
the aims of 1933-34, first semes- 
ter: “To develop correct habits of 
reading and study, of thinking and 
writing; to get each student to feel 
the necessity of orderly thinking 
and writing.” To these the second 
semester adds: “To develop certain 
attractive qualities of literary style; 
to quicken the appreciation of good 
literature, and to develop some 
wholesome taste in reading, with 
certain literary appreciations; to 
exercise the imagination as well as 
the reasoning powers of the stu- 
dent.” Additional comments state, 
“Efforts were made to form cor- 
rect writing habits without spend- 
ing a great deal of time in class in 
formal grammar and sentence re- 
view.” Further, “Even more than 
ever before, an attempt has been 
made to get the student to think for 
herself... . . The first part of the 
year’s work was necessarily given 
to setting up certain habits of effi- 
ciency in study and in reading 
[note this in a composition course! ], 
and certain habits also of correct- 
ness and clearness in the simplest 
forms of writing.” 

The course books of 1934—35 state 
even more definitely the aims just 
recorded. The first semester’s 
work had as a part of its goal, “to 
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develop the student’s powers of 
concentration, reading ability, and 
thinking capacity,” as well as to 
establish “habits of clear and cor. 
rect expression.” The second sge- 
mester recognized once again the 
importance of stimulating the imag- 
ination and also of helping the 
student to exercise her reasoning 
powers. 

Let us briefly review the changes 
indicated by the foregoing data. 
(1) The stimulation of thought has 
come into first importance, and the 
study of models has dropped into 
second place. The emphasis on 
theories of composition and upon 
technical principles has decreased: 
the text has become solely a means 
to an end. Conscious recognition 
has been made at last of the fact 
that the first aid to effective writ- 
ing is constructive thinking. (2) 
There has been a growing endeavor 
to make the student aware of her 
own responsibility for correction of 
errors and for formation of habits 
of correct writing. The teacher is no 
longer a crutch whereby the lame 
may continue to limp. She is, 
rather, a consulting specialist who 
directs the cripple to proper reme- 
dial activities whereby she may 
learn to walk alone and erect. (3) 
There has been increasing emphasis 
upon the tool functions of the 
course, under the apparent convic- 
tion that the superior student in 
freshman English may be also a 
more capable student in other sub- 
jects, with better study habits and 
powers of concentration; with a 
greater capacity for original 
thought; and with a greater zest for 
new ideas and for life itself be- 
cause her imaginative faculties 
have been developed along with her 
reasoning powers. 
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The slogan which, if the present 
trend continues, may well be placed 
above the door of each freshman 
English classroom some time before 
the end of the next decade may 
read: “Take on new hope, all ye 
who enter here.” Below it, the 
freshman inquirer will find this 
proadside: “Bring your problems 
to the English teacher. Can you 
concentrate? Can you read? Can 

ou study? Can you write? Can 
you think a thought? Can you eval- 
uate your thoughts and the writings 
of others? All these things we shall 
try to teach you. Are you master- 
ing your biology? Have you learned 
to keep your history notebook? Can 
you think through a chemistry 
problem? Have you a taste for cul- 
ture? If your answer to these ques- 
tions—one or several—is negative, 
then you are headed for the right 
place, the English classroom. Come 
one, come all. We are prepared to 
meet your needs. Your tools await 
your grasp.” 

A startling evolution is this — to 
begin with a study of predicates and 
commas and to end with a trained 
mind, appreciative imagination, and 
critical taste! 

How many of the aims surveyed 
and summarized above are legiti- 
mate aims for a course in English 
composition required of freshmen? 
How many of the same aims can 
be and must be accomplished in 
other ways and through other 
courses? How far is the teacher of 
freshman composition obligated to 
pull other teachers’ chestnuts out of 
the fire? Has freshman composi- 
tion sufficient individuality left and 
a sufficiently clear-cut function to 
perform —one which no _ other 
course can take care of—to justify 
its continuance as a separate course, 
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meeting three hours a week and re- 
quired of all college freshmen? For 
the freshman who knows his com- 
mas and his predicates, might the 
same three hours a week be even 
more profitably spent in a content 
course or in a frankly journalistic 
course, according with the interests 
of the student and with the plan- 
ning of a balanced first-year ration? 
If such a change were approved, 
what would be the means of decid- 
ing which students should and 
which should not be released from 
drill in the fundamentals of writ- 
ing? Is the day really coming when 
clinical work in written English will 
take the place of the present formal 
plan, and when, under a new sense 
of personal responsibility, college 
students will voluntarily seek the 
remedial assistance of a composition 
department to meet specific needs? 
What can other departments do to 
encourage correct writing habits? 

Finally, what have the problems 
of such an evolution to do with the 
training in English which precedes 
the freshman’s entrance into col- 
lege? If the freshman composition 
requirement should pass away, 
would the responsibility of the 
teachers of high-school English be 
thereby lessened or increased? What 
further can be done in high-school 
courses to clarify the college Eng- 
lish problem? 


Data collected by the North Cen- 
tral Association for all accredited 
institutions in its territory for the 
period from 1918-19 to 1933-34 
show that the enrollment in junior 
colleges, when computed on a per- 
centage basis, experienced nearly 
twice as great an increase as any 
other type of higher institution.— 
GEORGE A. WorkKsS, in School Review. 
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Geographical Distribution in Junior Colleges 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


Many studies have shown that 
most public junior colleges are es- 
sentially local institutions with a 
large proportion of their students 
from the local county or at least the 
home state. What is the situation in 
the private junior college, particu- 
larly of the residential type? 

In order to secure an answer to 
this question for a limited group of 
private junior colleges of a special 
type, a request was sent to the heads 
of all junior colleges for women hav- 
ing enrollments of over one hundred 
college students as shown by the Di- 
rectory published in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal for January 1937. The 
institutions which do not list their 
students geographically in their 
catalogues received a special form 
on which to report the number of 
students enrolled from each state. 

Information was secured concern- 
ing 22 junior colleges for women 
located in 12 states from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. For each college, 
students were classified in three 
groups—those from the home state 
of the college, those from adjacent 
states, and those from all other 
states. Figure 1 exhibits the results 
of this analysis by means of three 
types of shading. Total number of 
students and total number of states 
represented are also indicated. 

Judged by this standard Colby 
Junior College is the least local in 
character of the institutions listed, 


* Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 


with only 10 per cent of its students 
from New Hampshire. Stephens (Co}- 
lege is a very close contender for 
second place, however, with the 
necessity of carrying out the compu- 
tation to the second decimal place 
to decide the rank of the first two 
(10.16 per cent for Colby, 10.20 
per cent for Stephens). If judged by 
the number of different states rep- 
resented, however, Stephens is the 
most cosmopolitan, drawing its stu- 
dent body from almost three-quar- 
ters of the states. 

The variation is very great from 
Colby and Stephens with only 10 per 
cent from the home state to Peace, 
Central, and Packer each with more 
than 90 per cent from the home 
state. In twelve of the institutions 
less than half of the enrollment is 
from the home state; in ten more 
than half. Evidently there is little 
homogeneity among the group. Pri- 
vate junior colleges are found which 
are intensely local institutions — 
others which are almost national in 
character. 

In terms of largest proportion of 
students from nonadjacent states, 
Gulf Park stands highest, with 63 
per cent. 

In terms of largest proportion of 
students from adjacent states, Chris- 
tian stands highest, with 59 per cent. 

Coeducational junior colleges and 
those for men will find it interesting 
to compare their student distribu- 
tions with those shown in Fig- 
ure I. 
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Number of 
Stephens, Mo. ...----- = 
Gulf Park, Miss. ..... 172 19 
Briarcliff, N.Y. ....... 110 20 
Bradford, Mass. ...... 231 B29 
Ward-Belmont, Tenn.. 347 25) CH 
Virginia Intermont ... 397 32 
Christian, Mo. ....... 257 16 
Montreat, N.C. ....... 132 11 
Erskine, Mass. ....... 107 aS 17 
Lasell, Mass. 
Blackstone, Va. ...... 150 17 
Whitworth, Miss. .... 135 5 
Westbrook, Maine .... 140 7757 6 
Averett, Va. ......... 341 15 
St. Helen’s, Ore. ...... 137 a 9 
Peace, N.C. ......... 190 8 
Central, Ark. ......... 125 1: 1 6 
Packer, N.Y. ......... 298 2 


Key: 


Adjacent 
States 


Other 
States 


Home 
State 


Fic. 1.—Geographical sources of students of junior colleges for women with 
enrollments of more than 100 students 1936-37 or 1937-38. 
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A Junior College Dramatic Club 


OLIVER W. ROBINSON* 


Other student organizations at 
Vincennes University Junior College 
rise, flourish, and fluctuate, but the 
Dramatic Club proceeds on its way 
in comparative triumph year after 
year—always with money in the 
bank and dates on the activity cal- 
endar. The success of the organiza- 
tion—aside from the innate flair for 
dramatics that lurks in most stu- 
dents—is undoubtedly due to the 
original plan of its sponsor, Ar- 
leigh B. Davis. 

When Mrs. Davis first came to 
Vincennes early in the nineteen- 
twenties, the old university was be- 
ing reorganized as a standard junior 
college. Unfortunately, resources 
and the curriculum did not permit a 
credit-bearing course in dramatic 
training, although dramatics as an 
extracurricular activity was pos- 
sible. Mrs. Davis felt that under the 
circumstances such dramatic work 
could be managed best through a 
student club. 

To avoid conflict with other stu- 
dent activities, Mrs. Davis decided 
upon a plan of having the regular 
meetings at lunch time twice a 
month, the luncheons to be served 
in the college club rooms by revolv- 
ing committees, for fifteen cents a 
plate. Naturally, no very elaborate 
menus were possible, but a feeding- 
the-multitude technique soon de- 
veloped that resulted in cheerful 
- stomachs and pleasant social times. 
From the preceding paragraph it 


* Instructor in English, Vincennes Uni- 
versity Junior College, Vincennes, Indiana. 


may appear that students join for 
eating purposes only. That evil js 
avoided, however, by enforcement 
of the rule that he who eats must 
remain for the half-hour club meet. 
ing that follows the luncheon. The 
luncheon, of course, does tend to 
insure a satisfactory number at 
meetings. 

Membership in the organization 
is open to anyone who is interested 
in amateur acting or in stagecraft 
generally and who is interested suf- 
ficiently to attend a majority of the 
meetings. In 1935-36, from a total 
enrollment of 125 students in the 
institution, 65 belonged to the Dra- 
matic Club. In 1936-37, from a stu- 
dent body of 100, approximately 40 
belonged. 

The objectives of the Dramatic 
Club have developed until they are 
fourfold: to study modern drama 
and dramatists; to present occa- 
sional one-act plays for experimen- 
tal purposes at club meetings; to 
present one-act plays for the enter- 
tainment of the student body and 
visitors at college convocations; and 
to present at least one long play at 
a downtown theater each year. 

Some of the recent club programs 
have been reviews of high points in 
The Amateur Actor; reviews of cur- 
rent plays; general discussions of 
such motion pictures as Winterset, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
Lloyds of London; a student re- 
search lecture on Maxwell Ander- 
son; and technical talks by directors 
of other dramatic societies in Vin- 
cennes. One of those societies, the 
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Little Theater Department of the 
Fortnightly Club, is really an or- 
ganization of alumni members of 
the college Dramatic Club. 

The one-act plays that are given, 
serving as training and scouting 
grounds for the annual long play, 
have ranged from such frothy trifles 
as The Happy Journey and For the 
Love of Pete to the more substantial 
Smokescreen, The Valiant, and The 
Twelve Pound Look. The plays are 
chosen by a reading committee com- 
posed of students and one faculty 
member. It remains inevitable— 
human nature being what it is—that 
members of the committee are some- 
times partial to plays in which they 
can visualize themselves as heroes 


and heroines. That is where tact on 


the part of the faculty member be- 
comes necessary. 

In connection with one-act plays, 
it might also be mentioned that the 
contemporary literature class of 
second-year students, as one phase 
of their study of the drama, are 
writing short plays—some of which, 
it is hoped, will be good enough for 
Dramatic Club presentation. 

When choosing the annual long 
play, the committee has to consider 
several additional points. Since the 
student body is not large enough to 
support the more attractive produc- 
tions which entail royalty, it is nec- 
essary to go to a downtown theater 
for a larger audience. Going down- 
town in turn demands that the play 
chosen be not too arty and at the 
same time not fall below the dig- 
nity of a college production. Then, 
too, the play must lie within the 
acting range of college sophomores 
and freshmen. In late years the fol- 
lowing plays have met the preceding 
requirements and have, in addition, 
made a reasonable profit for the 


club treasury: Skidding, The Fam- 
ily Upstairs, The Late Christopher 
Bean, and Ladies of the Jury. 

With the money made from such 
productions, the club has, as far as 
possible, modernized the stage in 
the auditorium and has even bought 
new furniture for the library. 

Last spring the club co-operated 
admirably with the administration 
in a program of arousing interest in 
Vincennes University Junior College 
among prospective students by 
sponsoring a one-act play contest 
for the neighboring high schools. 
The various high-school dramatic 
departments responded enthusiasti- 
cally and brought their productions 
to the college auditorium on the ap- 
pointed week-end. The whole affair 
was satisfactory from all points of 
view. The players were given con- 
structive criticism by drama spe- 
cialists from the state university, 
the players had the fun of compet- 
ing for a prize, and they were to 
some degree, at least, impressed by 
the hospitality of the local junior 
college. As a result of its apparent 
success, the tournament will be an 
annual event hereafter. 

In conclusion we can say that 
lately an almost too-good-to-be-true 
tendency has begun to rear her 
comely head in the Dramatic Club— 
a tendency toward the realization 
that being on a property committee 
or a luncheon committee, being a 
stagehand, or merely being a play- 
reviewer is almost as important to 
the welfare of the organization as 
the more spectacular positions of 
leading man in a play or club presi- 
dent. Altogether, considering the 
rather limited finances of the junior 
college budget, we feel that our dra- 
matic club plan has been heroically 
successful. 
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Library Practices and Instructional Methods 


HARLEN M. ADAMS* 


“Several of our faculty members 
have never read a book save in 
their own field!’ Thus a junior col- 
lege librarian woefully commented 
in her report on the questionnaire 
for the survey, a portion of which 
this article summarizes. Most li- 
brarians doubtless appreciate that 
exclamation. Concerning student 
reading they would probably not 
add her final qualifying phrase. 

Yet school librarians are particu- 
larly concerned with student read- 
ing and with student use of the col- 
lection of educational materials 
which constitute the library. In- 
structors, likewise, are interested in 
making increasingly effective the 
use by students of library sources 
and references for the sake of facili- 
tating learning procedures. The 
author undertook, therefore, to 
study a representative group of jun- 
ior college libraries in their rela- 
tionship to instructional procedures. 
The 176 institutions to which the 
questionnaire was sent were those 
which had been placed on the initial 
list of the Carnegie Corporation 
Study for visitation by their inspec- 
tors. Replies have been received 
from 132 coileges, or 75 per cent 
of those approached. The report 
will indicate, then, a cross section 
of the practices in a select sample 
of junior colleges throughout the 
nation. 


*Instructor in English, Menlo Junior 
College, Menlo Park, California. A 
paper read at the Junior College Round 
Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion, New York City, June 25, 1937. 


The reporting schedule consisteq 
of five sections. Section I, dealing 
with the purpose, organization, and 
facilities of junior college libraries, 
sought the following: an inventory 
of the ordinary library setup—its 
aims; its books, magazines, and 
other content; its budget and ad- 
ministration; and finally an indica- 
tion of the problems which inter- 
fere with a complete realization of 
its aims. Section II, entitled “Guid- 
ance in Reading and Study,” sur- 
veyed the instruction offered in the 
use of books and libraries, in meth- 
ods of study, in silent-reading tech- 
niques, in library science, in any 
guidance in the use of periodicals, 
and also any special lectures on 
books. The next part, dealing with 
institution-wide recreational read- 
ing programs, asked questions con- 
cerning a course in directed free 
reading, concerning special reading 
lists, dormitory libraries, personal 
student libraries, and other devices 
employed to encourage recreational 
reading. A fourth section sought to 
obtain evidence of means for corre- 
lating the’library with the instruc- 
tional procedures. This part, which 
is of principal concern in this ar- 
ticle, dealt with the directors of 
such a program of correlation, with 
the role of the librarian in relation 
to instruction, the role of the in- 
structors in relation to the library, 
and with the planning and use of li- 
brary facilities for instructional pur- 
poses. The fifth section examined 
the extent and value of student par- 
ticipation in the library program. 
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When ultimately compiled, the 
data will present a comparative 
analysis of practices in publicly and 
in privately controlled colleges, and 
ina classification according to size— 
those with fewer than 200 students, 
those with 200 to 400 students, and 
those with more than 400 students. 

Within the limits of this article 
it is proposed to summarize the re- 
sults of the survey on three aspects 
of the problem: first, certain fea- 
tures of the plant; second, problems 
in realizing the aims of the junior 
college library; third, some features 
of a program of correlation. 

Should a junior college library 
center in one main plant only or in 
a main plant with branch units? In 
actual practice 98 institutions, or 
approximately 75 per cent of those 
which reported, indicate that their 
present arrangement is one main 
plant only. Within the various types 
of colleges, percentages average 
about 20 for the use of branch units, 
except in the case of large colleges, 
where approximately 40 per cent 
provide such branch units as divi- 
sion or department, classroom, fac- 
ulty office, dormitory, infirmary, 
and other libraries. 

In contrast with actual practice, 
the preference for branch-unit or- 
ganization averages more than 30 
per cent. Only three institutions 
using the decentralized plan re- 
ported the plan undesirable. It may 
be argued, therefore, that the high 
percentage of provision of a “main 
plant only” may be due to lack of 
facilities, opportunities, and expe- 
rience. This is a significant and 
vital point in considering proce- 
dures for making books more acces- 
sible and for increasing their profit- 
able use in junior colleges. If read- 
ing matter is an important element 
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in education, then instructors and 
librarians alike must seek every 
possible way and means to facili- 
tate the use of such material. 

The most frequently reported 
type of branch unit in use is that 
of the department or division li- 
brary. A close second is the class- 
room library. In the matter of total 
preference it ranks first. In addi- 
tion to these and to the faculty office 
and dormitory branches, the re- 
serve-book room is_ occasionally 
mentioned as a desirable separate 
unit. 

If books are to be used as the 
basis for discussion, then confer- 
ence rooms may be a good supple- 
ment to both the library and the 
classroom. Thirty-seven _institu- 
tions report the provision of confer- 
ence rooms large enough for either 
study groups or for individual con- 
ference only. Responsibility for the 
supervision of these rooms is almost 
equally divided between librarian 
and instructors, with a majority fa- 
voring the former. The equipment 
usually provided includes study 
tables, study chairs, and book 
shelves. One institution includes, 
also, lounging chairs in order to af- 
ford a more comfortable and home- 
like atmosphere, conducive to read- 
ing. Faculty conferences with stu- 
dents constitute the purpose of 
these rooms at least twice as fre- 
quently as does their use for 
classes. 

Two special provisions for indi- 
vidual reading space were inquired 
after. The first was reading nooks. 
In those colleges which have them, 
they are found in such places as the 
college lounge, the browsing room, 
off the stacks, in clubrooms, in the 
recreation room, and in the main 
library in such places as bay win- 
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dows. Secondly, special study rooms 
are reported by 30 per cent of the 
colleges, and over one-half of these 
are said to be under expert guid- 
ance. 

From these provisions of phys- 
ical facilities for promoting the use 
of books, let us turn to certain prob- 
lems which hamper the realization 
of our aims for the library. Ninety- 
four institutions, or over 70 per 
cent, report that larger library 
space is needed; only one indicated 
that the space provided is ample, 
and that one had just moved into a 
new building. Thirteen institutions 
indicate the lack of a professionally 
trained librarian; 56 need sub-pro- 
fessional assistants; 17 want cler- 
ical help, and 7 desire more student 
assistants. 

But these lacks are doubtless 
limitations imposed by the budget. 
What are the difficulties within, or 
relating to, the program? In their 
order of frequency the following are 
reported as lacking: instruction in 
the use of books and libraries; in- 
struction in techniques of silent 
reading; instruction in methods of 
study; close relationship between 
the library and instructional pro- 
cedures; interest and time on the 
part of the students; an organized, 
institution-wide program; (less im- 
portant and much less frequently) 
co-operation by the teaching or ad- 
ministrative staff; and, finally, 
teaching methods which do not con- 
flict with the use of the library. 

Correlating the use of the library 
with instructional procedures in- 
volves close co-operation between 
the library staff and the faculty. Ad- 
ministratively this is sometimes fa- 
cilitated by the naming of a director 
for such a program. Eighty-five col- 
leges, or 65 per cent of those re- 


porting, indicate such a practice. 
The responsible person is most fre. 
quently the librarian, but a close 
second and third are, respectively, 
a committee of instructors and the 
dean or some other administrative 
officer. Some institutions checked 
two and sometimes three of these 
items, which might raise some ques. 
tion as to whether such a com. 
posite should be called a director. 
ship. 

The activities of the librarian in 
relation to instruction are many. 
But only 33 institutions, or 25 per 
cent, report that the librarian js 
member of an advisory committee 
designed to facilitate the integra- 
tion of the library with other col- 
lege activities. And in only 18 
schools does the librarian serve on 
a general curriculum committee. 
This latter number is_ increased 
somewhat by reports from about 20 
colleges that the librarian is a men- 
ber of such special committees as 
publicity, socials, — scholarship, 
guidance, and language arts and 
English curriculum. Part-time li- 
brarians or assistants usually teach. 
While not frequent and while some- 
times looked upon as a burden, this 
procedure does keep the librarian 
in touch with instructional prob- 
lems. In this connection there is 
another technique which is espe- 
cially conspicuous by reason of its 
infrequent use. Only four libra- 
rians report the practice of visiting 
classes to keep in touch with class- 
room needs and methods. The nun- 
ber of visits range from “occasional” 
to about twelve times a month. 
Only one individual, however, re- 
ports visiting more than one de- 
partment a month. 

With regard to other activities of 
the librarian, the following, which 
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are considered helpful to the in- 
structors, are reported to be in use. 
They are listed in descending order 
of frequency. The librarian advises 
the instructors of the arrival of new 
pooks, assists students in collect- 
ing materials for papers, looks up 
materials for instructors, assists 
students in preparing bibliogra- 
phies, advises the instructors of 
special library materials related to 
their courses, borrows books from 
other libraries when requested by 
the instructors, advises students re- 
garding outside reading, assists in- 
structors to assemble teaching ma- 
terials, eliminates antiquated mate- 
rials from the library, and notifies 
the instructors of new publications 
not in the library in which they may 
be interested. 

Continuing the list, the following 
are the principal ones reported to 
be in use in less than half of the 
colleges replying. The librarian pub- 
lishes library notes in the college 
paper, has a personal conference 
with each new instructor, provides 
new instructors with descriptions 
of the library and its service, adapts 
the library to instructional needs 
(here, certainly, is a great oppor- 
tunity for real service which is over- 
looked by almost 70 per cent of the 
colleges), confers with students who 
are making little use of the library, 
holds or encourages special func- 
tions in the library, and assists or 
directs any students who are work- 
ing on the independent study plan. 

A very small percentage of insti- 
tutions, not enough to be signifi- 
cant, indicate that some of the in- 
structors assist in library supervi- 
sion. In their order of frequency 
the instructors determine what ma- 
terials are available before making 
library assignments (some libra- 


rians probably wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that point!), make topical as- 
signments requiring the use of a 
number of books, emphasize cur- 
rent problems and insist that stu- 
dents keep in touch with periodicals, 
give early notice of needed activi- 
ties or materials, inform the libra- 
rian as to what their classes are 
studying, adapt reading require- 
ments to the level of student inter- 
est and ability, visit the library fre- 
quently, take books to class and 
advertise them, and organize their 
courses around library materials, 
using no textbooks. A small per- 
centage do such things as reading 
excerpts in class from library books 
in order to stimulate reading inter- 
ests, placing call numbers on read- 
ing lists, keeping in touch with the 
instruction in the use of books and 
libraries, and permitting students to 
read whatever they choose for a few 
minutes in class. 

The functions most frequently 
listed for the junior college library 
were to enrich the curriculum and 
supply reference material, to train 
students in the use of books and 
libraries, to integrate with the 
courses of instruction as the gen- 
eral laboratory of the college, to 
provide for desirable recreational 
activity, to provide _ professional 
reading for instructors, and to as- 
sist in the guidance program of the 
college. 

If these aims are to be attained; 
if students are to appreciate the use 
of the library as a source of in- 
structional material and the value 
of the library as a source of recrea- 
tional reading; and if the library is 
to become truly the heart of the jun- 
ior college, then it is vitally neces- 
sary that a careful self-examination 
be made by each jnstitution. 
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CHAFFEY PEACHES 


Three new peach varieties, re- 
sistant to delayed foliation, which 
have been hybridized at the Chaffey 
(California) Junior College experi- 
mental peach orchard, have been 
named by the Chaffey Board of 
Trustees, who voted to patent these 
varieties. This action of the board 
culminates the experimental work 
in deciduous fruits which has been 
carried on for seventeen years in 
the Chaffey experimental grove by 
George P. Weldon, pomologist. 

The varieties which will be pat- 
ented have been named the George 
Weldon peach, the Chaffey peach, 
and the Fontana peach. The first 
is in honor of the long service which 
Mr. Weldon has given to the agri- 
cultural interests of the Chaffey 
community and in recognition of 
the success of his research in ob- 
taining new varieties suited to the 
sub-tropical climate of southern 
California. All of the new peaches 
are resistant to delayed foliation, a 
condition which has almost ruined 
the peach industry in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Weldon started his work on 
the problem of delayed foliation in 
1924, and published his first work 
on the subject, Fifteen Years Study 
of Delayed Foliation in Fruit Trees 
in Southern California. He con- 
tinued his experiments until in 
1934 he restocked the Chaffey ex- 
perimental orchard with a Babcock 
planting. The original Chaffey or- 
chard was so ruined by delayed foli- 
ation that the crop fell off one-half 
from 1929 to 1932-33. Last year 


the young three-year Babcock or. 
chard on the Chaffey experimenta] 
plot had a yield of 40 tons which 
brought $90 a ton at the orchard. 


LONG BEACH LIBRARY 


Literary appetite of the Long 
Beach Junior College student body 
has taken a skyrocket increase of 
50 per cent over that of last year 
according to figures furnished by 
Miss Fay Tunison, head librarian, 
Circulation totals for the first month 
last year have been dwarfed in com- 
parison to this year’s opening pe- 
riod. A jump from 4,152 for the 
first month to 6,398 has taken place. 

For the entire school year of 
1936-37 there were 59,471 books 
carted home by college bookworms. 
Circulation figures show that stu- 
dents placed a heavy demand upon 
overnight books last year. Knowl- 
edge-seeking students caused the 
one-night-only volumes to be ex- 
ported from the library at the rate 
of 330 per day. 

Continued growth of the library 
is shown in the increase recently 
made in its material. An addition 
of 2,201 books last year increased 
the total volumes resting on the 
Shelves to 18,864. Also among the 
reading matter supplied is a selec- 
tion of 195 magazines and seven 
daily newspapers.— Long Beach 
Junior College Viking. 


PRESIDENT SPROUL’S JUDGMENT 


Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president 
of the University of California, re- 
cently gave the fourth Snyder lec- 
ture at Los Angeles Junior College. 
This lectureship has been estab- 
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jished in honor of Dr. William H. 
Snyder, first director of the Junior 
College. Two brief extracts from 
President Sproul’s address follow: 


Friends who are leaders in the jun- 
jor college field in metropolitan areas 
have told me that 85 per cent of their 
students are probably not of college 
caliber and certainly should not go on 
to a university. These administrators 
have told me of their twofold problem: 
to find something useful and interesting 
for this 85 per cent to do, and to dis- 
cover the 15 per cent early enough to 
prevent their being trampled in the 
mass and to encourage them to pre- 
pare themselves for higher training. 
Similarly, university administrators 
the country over complain of the 
hordes who invade their courses, and 
urge that something be done, and done 
soon, to bring student numbers, on the 
one hand, and preparatory training, 
financial support, and academic meth- 
ods on the other, sufficiently into har- 
mony to make first-class instruction 
possible, even if not probable. And, 
more and more, all these administra- 
tors and many teachers as well are 
doubting the results that are achieved 
by putting all kinds of students through 
one and the same kind of program, es- 
pecially since it is an expensive pro- 
gram and designed not for the train- 
ing of the many, but decidedly of the 
few, the professional specialists. Fi- 
nally, in and out of college and uni- 
versities, teachers, students, and many 
parents are asking whether a degree 
following such training is of sufficient 
value to the future lives of their chil- 
dren to justify the years it takes to get 
it and the cost to the family purse. 


We still hold strongly to these beliefs, 
and the extraordinary statistics of pres- 
ent-day enrollment are the result. Ac- 
cording to figures provided by the 
State Department of Education, in 1890 
there were 4 per cent of the children 
aged 14 to 17, inclusive, in the high 
schools of California. In 1937, of this 
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same age group, 80 per cent are attend- 
ing regular day schools. In 1917, the 
college enrollment per thousand of 
population in California was 6.5. In 
1937 it is 15.5. These figures are the 
more amazing when it is remembered 
that the proportional increase took 
place in spite of a large influx of popu- 
lation which required assimilation. As 
might be expected, the junior colleges, 
covering as they do a portion of the 
field which was in large part unculti- 
vated in 1917, show the greatest in- 
crease, from one-half student to seven 
and one-half student per thousand of 
population. 


MILITARY SCHOOL CONTEST 


A new kind of inter-school con- 
test will soon begin between Kemper 
and six other essentially military 
schools in various parts of the coun- 
try. It is planned for Kemper to 
send the military tests taken by the 
cadets so far this year to these six 
schools and, under the honor sys- 
tem without any special previous 
instructions, to have the cadets of 
the other schools take the tests. In 
turn, the other schools will send 
their tests taken on the same sub- 
jects this year to Kemper, where 
they will be worked by the cadets. 

The average grades will be taken, 
and the school having the highest 
average grade will win that portion 
of the competition. The activity 
was instigated by the Military De- 
partment to determine on a com- 
parative basis the military work of 
other schools and Kemper. 

The following schools have been 
challenged by Kemper to engage in 
the novel and useful competition: 
Shattuck Military. Academy, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota; St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy, Delafield, Wiscon- 
sin; Western Military Academy, 
Alton, Illinois; Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Indiana; Went- 
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worth Military Academy, Lexing- 
ton, Missouri; Missouri Military In- 
stitute, Mexico, Missouri.—Kemper 
News. 


TEN-YEAR PLAN FOR COTTEY 


Two years ago the P.E.O. Sister- 
hood adopted a Ten-Year Plan for 
Cottey College. One feature of this 
called for an effort to raise the 
equivalent of one dollar per member 
for a fund toward the current ex- 
penses of the college. The report of 
the treasurer of the organization, 
published in the October P.E.O. Rec- 
ord, indicates that actual gifts for 
1936 amounted to 59 cents per mem- 
ber; for 1937, to 52 cents per mem- 
ber. 


BEULAH COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The Alois Podrasnik Library at 
Beulah College (California) was en- 
larged by 50 per cent last summer 
through the generous gift of the 
late Alois Podrasnik. This spacious 
library building will meet the li- 
brary requirements of Beulah Col- 
lege for many years to come. Its 
present measurement is 54 feet long 
and 23 feet wide. Half of the li- 
brary’s wall space is in window. 
Besides this, the electric illumina- 
tion was doubled. Each year about 
500 books are added to the library 
by purchase and donation. Last 
year 200 volumes were donated by 
friends of the College. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


According to a report recently 
compiled by the Research Division 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, new junior college legislation 
was passed at the last session of 
the legislatures of four states—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, and Wash- 
ington, and defeated in a fifth— 


Idaho. In California, gOverning 
boards of high school and junior 
college districts maintaining junior 
colleges were authorized to main- 
tain four-year junior colleges fo; 
grades ten to fourteen, inclusive, if 
approved by the superintendent of 
public instruction. In Colorado, pub- 
lic junior college districts were set 
up. In Idaho, a bill providing for 
junior college education at public 
expense was defeated. In Illinois, 
boards of education in districts of 
25,000 to 200,000 population were 
authorized to establish and maip- 
tain junior colleges without refer. 
endum, and boards in districts of 
10,000 to 25,000 population to do so 
after favorable vote by the people. 
In Washington, the junior college 
plan was legalized and a small ap- 
propriation of $100,000 was pro- 
vided for the beginning. 


LASELL’S NEW BUILDING 


Writing in the November issue of 
Lasell Leaves, Guy M. Winslow, 
president of this Massachusetts jun- 
ior college for women, says: 


Innumerable dreams are a part of 
the structure of every mature institu- 
tion. One long-held dream for Lasell is 
now in process of realization. 

At its inception a few acres of land 
in a _ sparsely settled and _ heavily 
wooded village were sufficient for the 
needs of Lasell. Walking or riding or 
driving with proper’ chaperonage 
through the quiet country roads of 
Newton and Weston, or boating on 
the Charles were in the 1850’s and 
1860’s_ proper diversions from the 
school duties of those relatively mod- 
est days. With the arrival of “women’s 
rights” to share in all the activities 
and most of the vices of men, more 
room was needed for athletic fields. 
The golf ball that smashed Dr. Pelou- 
bet’s plate glass window was a symbol 
of the need for more room to keep 
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pace With the expanding physical 
prowess of the Lasell girl. 

Houses to provide rooms and land 
for outdoor activities were the first 
needs. So were acquired Clark, Car- 
penter, Hawthorne, Gardner, Berke- 
ley, Woodland Park, Blaisdell, and 
Pickard. The eight acres had become 
thirty and the one hundred students 
had become four hundred. 

A plan to meet together at home and 
an adequate gymnasium were greatly 
needed. A building to provide for 
these two needs is now being con- 
structed. Built of concrete, brick, 
stone, and steel, and with heavy fir 
timbers to support floor and slate roof, 
it will serve and outlast many genera- 
tions of students. 

So, by the generous help of many, 
the dream for a new building for La- 
sell is coming true. 


MARS HILL DORMITORY 


The new Edna Corpening Moore 
Dormitory at Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina, is rapidly going up. 
It is completely fireproof, since it 
is being constructed of steel, brick, 
and stone. It will house 116 girls 
and instructors. The cost of build- 
ing and equipment will be about 
$100,000. It will afford a great re- 
lief to the crowded housing situa- 
tion at the College. 


USE OF MODERN MACHINES 


The use of modern machines in 
making today’s teaching more ef- 
fective was a recurring topic at the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, held in Buffalo, November 
25-27, 1937. “We will not entrust 
our lives to dentists, hospitals, and 
physicians who do not keep pace 
with modern science,” Holland D. 
Roberts, of Stanford University and 
Menlo School and Junior College, 
said in his presidential address. 
“Should not teachers command the 
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respect of pupils and public by us- 
ing the latest efficient means of 
carrying on their work?” 
Professor Roberts described a 
conversation conducted over short- 
wave radio between Menlo School 
and the Aberdeen (Washington) 
High School with the use of a port- 
able transmitter costing $125. He 
prophesied that at the present rate 
of progress, students would soon be 
able to communicate with pupils in 
other classrooms and with children 
on other continents as well. The 
creation of innumerable speech sit- 
uations for the classroom with 
modern electrical equipment was 
discussed by Harlen M. Adams of 
Menlo School and Junior College, 
who was made chairman of a Coun- 
cil Committee on Mechanical De- 
vices in the Classroom. He demon- 
strated clasroom uses of a recording 
machine, a public-address system, 
inter -room communication equip- 
ment, and a dictating machine. 


BRINTLE CHANGES POSITION 


S. Lance Brintle, for several years 
vice-principal and registrar of Long 
Beach Junior College, California, 
has been transferred to a position 
in the research department of the 
city school system. In his new posi- 
tion he will study problems of other 
units of the school system as well as 
those of the junior college. 


MERIDIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Meridian Municipal Junior Col- 
lege, Meridian, Mississippi, began 
operation September 13, 1937, with 
an enrollment of 132 in the thir- 
teenth grade. The fourteenth year’s 
work will be added at the beginning 
of the 1938-39 session. This new 
institution is under the direction of 
Mr. J. L. McCaskill, who is also 
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principal of the Meridian Senior 
. High School. Recently the Missis- 
sippi Junior College Commission 
made an inspection of this institu- 
tion and unanimously approved it 
for accreditation. 


NEW SEMIPROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Los Angeles Junior College is giv- 
ing this year for the first time three 
new semiprofessional curricula: 
photography, library aids, and 
opera. 

The photography curriculum is 
primarily designed to give training 
in the techniques of picture-taking, 
developing, and printing. About 
seventy students who are taking the 
course show a great deal of enthu- 
siasm and application. Some are 
interested in the cultural value of 
the training while others are look- 
ing forward to commercial photog- 
raphy as a vocation. The curricu- 
lum in photography includes a wide 
range of other subjects chief among 
which are art and advertising. 

Another new kind of training has 
been introduced with the establish- 
ment of a Clerical Library Aids 
Curriculum. Since the depression 
more books have been read in our 
public libraries than ever before and 
library service requires an increas- 
ing amount of purely clerical work. 
To prepare students to enter this 
field a four-semester course has 
been inaugurated. The work is ar- 
ranged to give instruction and train- 
ing in clerical library routines plus 
a broad cultural background. The 
curriculum has been established in 
conference with city, school, and 
county librarians who are alert to 
the need for library clerks. Place- 
ment in these libraries comes by 
way of civil service examinations. 
A great deal of interest in this new 


curriculum has been shown by those 
associated with the libraries in Log 
Angeles and a good initial enrol}. 
ment has been reported. 
Beginning this fall an Opera Sty. 
dio was opened for the purpose of 
training young singers for operatic 
work. The training is to be compre. 
hensive, including a two-year cur. 
riculum with special emphasis op 
language, speech, acting, radio, and 
opera. The aim is to develop not 
only good vocalists but good actors 
and musicians as well, for work on 
stage, radio, and screen. Wide ip- 
terest in this training for opera js 
being shown by many leaders in the 
Los Angeles musical world who de- 
clare the offering meets a recognized 
need in the musical life of the city, 


SANTA MONICA CAMPUS 


Promising to become a reality in 
the near future is the long-awaited 
campus for Santa Monica Junior 
College after a resolution was voted 
by the Board of Education to seek 
an option on a 26-acre site. This 
new location would give the Col- 
lege a campus approximately six 
times as large as the present site. 
Ralph H. Masky, representative of 
the Burkhead Investment Company, 
owners, offered the site for $37,500 
to the Board. Payment for the pur- 
chase will involve an outlay of 
$10,000, which the student bodies 
of the Junior College and High 
School offered to loan the Board 
from their reserve funds. This loan 
may not be needed, however, as the 
Board will offer for sale property 
owned by the school district on 
Sixth Street, and necessary funds 
may be obtained from these sales 
for the complete payment. Thus 
no additional taxes would be neces- 
sary to obtain the land. 
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FINAL PROGRAM 


Following is the final program for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, to be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Friday 
and Saturday, March 4 and 65, 1938. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


9:00 Registration 


9:30 Symposium, “A Core Curriculum 

for Social Intelligence” 

Chairman, Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
Head, Department of Educa- 
tion, The University of Chi- 
cago 

Professor John O. Creager, 
School of Education, New 
York University 

Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean, 
School of Education, Stanford 
University 


11:00 Discussion 

11:30 “The Problem of Teacher Edu- 
cation,” Dr. George F. Zook, 
President, American Council 
on Education 


12:15 Luncheon for Private Junior 

Colleges 
Chairman, Dr. Joseph E. Burk, 
Dean, Ward-Belmont School 


12:15 Luncheon for Public Junior Col- 
leges 
Chairman, Dr. Nicholas Ricci- 
ardi, President of San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College 


3:15 Tour of Philadelphia 


7:00 Association Dinner 

“Thinking versus Practicing,” 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, President 
of Johns Hopkins University 

“Choosing versus’ Teaching,” 
Dr. William F. Russell, Dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


10 


10 


11 


11 
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730 


730 


:00 


730 


700 


730 


730 


750 


SATURDAY SESSION 


Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast 

Chairman, Mr. H. B. Wyman, 
Dean, Phoenix Junior College 

“Autonomy for the Junior Col- 
lege,” Grayson N. Kefauver, 
School of Education, Stanford 
University, California 

“Results of the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School 
Standards,” Professor Walter 
C. Eells, School of Education, 
Stanford University 

“Problems of Mental Health of 
Students and Faculty,” Dr. 
Frederick H. Allen, Director, 
Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic 

“The Relationship of Junior 
Colleges to Professional Prep- 
aration,” Dr. John H. Min- 
nick, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

“Does the Junior College Move- 
ment Present a Unique Teach- 
ing Problem?” Professor Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 

“Have We Proper Educational 
Objectives?” Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, President of 
Lafayette College 

“The Public Junior College and 
the Community,’ Mr. A. J. 
Cloud, President of San Fran- 
cisco Junior College 

“Let’s Be Specific, a Study in 
Curriculum Trends,” Mr. J. F. 
Wellemeyer, Dean, Junior 
College, Kansas City, Kansas 

“Standard Accounting, Report- 
ing, and Statistics for Junior 
Colleges,” Mr. J. Harvey Cain, 
Technical Associate, Finan- 
cial Advisory Service, Amer- 
ican Council on Education . 
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2:25 Report of the Research Commit- 
tee 
2:45 Business Session 


Sunday, March 6 
Trip to Valley Forge 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Continued increase, both in number 
and in enrollment, in the junior col- 
leges of the country is shown by an 
analysis of the data appearing in the 
1938 “Directory of Junior Colleges,” 
which was printed in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal last month. The total 
number of institutions reported shows 
an increase from the 528 reported in 
the 1937 Directory to 553 in the cur- 
rent directory, while the enrollment 
as reported has increased from 129,106 
to 136,623—a significant increase in 
numbers of 5.8 per cent. 

The number of junior colleges in 
continental United States and the en- 
rollments reported in them as shown 
by the directories for the past eleven 
years have been as follows: 


Increase 

Enroll- (Percent- 
Year Number ment age) 
408 50,529 
429 67,627 24.2 
436 74,088 9.6 
rn 469 97,631 31.8 
493 96,555 —1.1 
514 103,592 
521 107,807 4.1 
eres 518 122,311 13.6 
528 129,106 5.6 
553 136,623 5.8 


The enrollments given are for the 
previous academic year, that is, the en- 
rollment reported in the 1938 Direc- 
tory is for the college year 1936-37. 

Since 1928 there has been an increase 
of 36 per cent in the number of junior 
colleges reported and an increase of 
170 per cent in the enrollment in them. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 
Of the entire group of 553 colleges, 
244 (44 per cent) are publicly con- 
trolled institutions, and 309 (56 per 
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cent) are under private control. Cor. 
responding figures last year were 229 
publicly and 299 privately controlled. 
The publicly controlled institutions 
however, have much the greater pro. 
portion of the enrollment. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the enrollment (last year 
70 per cent), or 93,578, is found in the 
publicly controlled junior colleges ag 
compared with 43,045 in the privately 
controlled institutions. 

Increased enrollments are found ip 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 19 states and decreased enrollments 
in 16 states, the net increase being 
3,141 students, or 3.5 per cent. The 
largest increase in enrollment in pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges oc. 
curred in California with a growth of 
2,369. California also has the largest 
enrollment of any state, with 43,714, 
or 47 per cent of the public junior col- 
lege enrollment of the country. Last 
year the corresponding figure was 46 
per cent, so that during the past year 
the public junior college enrollment 
has grown relatively faster in Califor- 
nia than in the rest of the country. 

Unlike several past years, however, 
much greater gains are found this year 
in the private junior college field. In- 
creased enrollments in these institu- 
tions are reported in 31 states, with 
decreased enrollments in only 11 states, 
the net increase being 4,376 students, 
or 11 per cent. This is in marked con- 
trast with the loss of 2.5 per cent re- 
ported last year. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The names of 45 junior colleges are 
found in the 1938 Directory which did 
not appear the previous year. Eighteen 
of these are publicly controlled junior 
colleges while 27 are privately con- 
trolled ones. On the other hand 20 in- 
stitutions, listed in 1937, do not appear 
in the 1938 Directory, leaving a net 
increase of 15 publicly controlled in- 
stitutions and of 10 privately controlled 
ones. Some of these newly listed junior 
colleges do not give the date of begin- 
ning their junior college work; others 
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have been in existence for several 
years, but have not been listed previ- 
ously. This is particularly true of the 
privately controlled colleges. The 
names of the 13 new institutions defi- 
nitely reported as beginning junior 
college work in 1936 or 1937 follow: 


Publicly controlled 

Pueblo Junior College, Colorado 

Chanute Junior College, Kansas 

Crosby-Ironton Junior College, Minne- 
sota 

Joplin Junior College, Missouri 

Lincoln Junior College, Kansas City, 


Missouri 
Duncan Junior College, Oklahoma 


Privately controlled 


Dunbarton College, Washington, D.C. 

Junior College of University of Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronx- 
ville, New York 

Finch Junior College, New York City 

North Greenville Junior College, Tiger- 
ville, South Carolina 

Mount Marty Junior College, Yankton, 
South Dakota 

Wayland Junior College, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


The junior college prevailingly is a 
coeducational institution, 417 (72 per 
cent) being reported of this type. Three 
institutions for men are reported in 
the publicly controlled group, all of 
the others being coeducational. In the 
privately controlled group, 37 are for 
men, 96 for women, and 176 coeduca- 
tional. 

Fifty-three per cent of the privately 
controlled group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Method- 
ists leading with 38 institutions, fol- 
lowed by Baptists, 33; Catholics, 23; 
Lutherans, 21; Presbyterians, 17; Epis- 
copalians, 6; Seventh-Day Adventists, 
9; and thirteen other denominational 
groups with one to four each, 21. 

Twenty-five of the institutions listed 
(4.5 per cent) are Negro junior col- 
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leges. All but five of these are pri- 
vately controlled institutions. 


SIZE OF COLLEGES 
The sizes of the 525 colleges for 
which enrollments are reported may 
be summarized as follows: 


Number of Colleges 

Enrollment Total Public Private 
56 15 41 
121 42 79 
174 70 104 
60 32 28 
46 31 15 
1 1 0 
4 3 1 
ae 0 0 0 
17 16 1 
4 4 0 
0 0 0 
4,000-4,999 .......... 1 1 0 
525 242 283 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution § in 
many parts of the country, far too 
small for the greatest efficiency in 
many cases, yet it is growing steadily. 
It is significant that there are 114 which 
have enrollments exceeding 300 stu- 
dents as compared with 108 of this size 
last year; and that there are 24 which 
exceed 1,000 as compared with 22 last 
year and 16 the previous year. Thus 
the number with enrollment of more 
than 1,000 has increased 50 per cent in 
two years. These 24, all except one 
publicly controlled, are the following: 


San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 

Los Angeles Junior College, California 5,046 

Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Califor- 


4,422* 
San Mateo Junior College, California... 2,770* 
Pasadena Junior College, California... 2,495 


Sacramento Junior College, California. 2,236 
Long Beach Junior College, California. 2,162 
San Francisco Junior College, California 1,907 | 
Modesto Junior College, California..... 1,873* 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chi- 

1,862 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 1,781 
Y.M.C.A. Dayton College, Ohio........ 1,509 
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San Jose Junior College, California.... 1,444 
Junior College of University of Toledo, 


1,435 
Compton Junior College, California.... 1,388 
Kansas City Junior College, Missouri.. 1,188 


Riverside Junior College, California... 1,165 
Fullerton Junior College, California... 1,159 
Santa Monica Junior College, California 1,086 


Glendale Junior College, California..... 1,080 
North Texas Junior College, Arlington, 
1,046 


Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 1,035 

John Tarleton Junior College, Stephen- 
1,033 

Joliet Junior College, Illinois ......... 1,016 


In the case of four institutions, San 
Bernardino, Chaffey, San Mateo, and 
Modesto (whose enrollments’ are 
starred above), the large enrollments 
given consist prevailingly of special 
students on account of the extensive 
adult education programs carried on 
by these institutions, San Bernardino 
reporting 4,380, Chaffey 3,722, San 
Mateo 1,891, and Modesto 1,008 special 
students. In all of the others the en- 
rolilments are largely, although not 
exclusively, regular students. 

The largest privately controlled in- 
stitutions are Y.M.C.A. Dayton College, 
Ohio, with 1,509 students; Stephens 
College, Missouri, 882 students; Mars 
Hill College, North Carolina, 590 stu- 
dents; Office Training School, Ohio, 
560 students; Beckley College, West 
Virginia, 555 students; and North Park 
College, Illinois, 544 students. 

Average enrollments for the past five 
years in both publicly and privately 
controlled institutions reporting en- 
rollment data may be summarized as 
follows: 


Year Total Public Private 
203 343 109 
224 359 120 
241 388 135 
eer 255 406 136 


The privately controlled institutions 
have shown a distinct increase in aver- 
age size, while the publicly controlled 
institutions have dropped slightly. The 
average size of all junior colleges, how- 
ever, has shown a growth for each 
year. 
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ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrollment by classes may be sum. 
marized as follows, the percentage dis. 
tribution for last year being added for 
comparison: 


Number Percentage 
Class 1936-37 1936-37 1935-36 
Freshman ...... 73,880 54.1 54.9 
Sophomore ..... 41,993 30.7 30.8 
Special 20,750 15.2 14.3 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration, 36 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 
1936-37, the same proportion as the 
previous year. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The Directory reports 5,870 full- 
time instructors and 3,439 on a part- 
time basis in 520 junior colleges as 
compared with 5,171 full-time and 
3,456 part-time last year. This is an 
average of 17.9 instructors per insti- 
tution as compared with 17.1 last year. 

If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are equivalent to one work- 
ing full time, then there are the equiv- 
alent of 7,590 full-time instructors in 
these 520 colleges, or an average of 
14.6 full-time instructors per institu- 
tion. Since the average enrollment per 
institution is 260 students, the faculty- 
student ratio in the average institution 
is one to eighteen as compared with 
one to nineteen last year. 


ACCREDITATION 


Of the entire group of institutions, 
500, or 90 per cent, are accredited by 
some accrediting agency, regional, 
state, or national. Only 281, however, 
or 51 per cent, are members of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1938 and 1937 
directories reveals a change in the 
administrative heads on the part of 61 
junior colleges, or 11.0 per cent of the 
entire group, exactly the same percent- 
age as last year, but much less than 
the previous year when it was 14.8 
per cent. In the publicly controlled 
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junior colleges the change was 11.9 
per cent; in the privately controlled 


ones, 10.4 per cent. 
TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


This year, for the first time, the Di- 
rectory reports types of organization 
in the form of “school year included.” 
These data may be summarized as 
follows, the thirteen-year terminal be- 
ing found in a few Southern states: 


Years Number of 
Included Colleges 

2 
53 
20 
29 
353 
4 
4 
24 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 


These may be grouped according to 
number of years, as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Years Colleges 
3 
2 
8 
58 
20 
33 
1 
377 

509 


The data collected last year are not 
in form to make valid comparisons 
with these summaries. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


HONORING THREE PIONEERS 


The feature of the junior college 
luncheon at the annual junior college 
conference, held in connection with 
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the University of Missouri Arts and 
Science Week, was a short program, 
in charge of Dean Frederick M. Tisdel 
of the University of Missouri, honoring 
three Missouri junior college pioneers. 
The three pioneers were President 
John C. Pike, Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege, Bolivar, Missouri; Colonel San- 
ford Sellers, president of Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri; 
President George B. Smith, Iberia Jun- 
ior College, Iberia, Missouri. A repre- 
sentative from the University of Mis- 
souri made an appropriate speech con- 
cerning the educational contributions 
of each pioneer. I have included a 
brief summary of these statements. 


President John Calvin Pike, South- 
west Baptist College, Bolivar, Mis- 
souri (presented by Dr. C. A. Phil- 
lips, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri) : 


Any attempt to make a partial appraisal 
of a great personality silhouetted against 
a half-century of social service is a chal- 
lenge sufficient to tax the ingenuity of a 
genius. However, that is the situation in 
which I find myself at this moment. 

I like the name, John Calvin Pike, be- 
cause it connotes to me stability and 
perseverance in the pursuit of some 
fundamental values. 

Criteria by which to measure such a 
life are not readily found. I have chosen 
to take a criterion out of the self-appraisal 
of one of the world’s great souls who ad- 
ventured in spiritual values. He said, 
among other things, “I have kept the 
faith.” 

John Calvin Pike during his half-cen- 
tury of service kept faith with hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of students who were 
taught by him in Southwest Baptist Col- 
lege. Undoubtedly, he has kept faith with 
his church, community, and family. I am 
sure that throughout all these years of 
service, sacrifice, and toil, he has kept 
faith with himself. 


Colonel Sanford Sellers, president, 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lex- 
ington, Missouri (presented by Pro- 
fessor Lewis E. Atherton, Department 
of History, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri) : 
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Colonel Sanford Sellers, President of 
Wentworth Military Academy of Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, graduated from Center Col- 
lege at Danville, Kentucky, in 1880, with 
the A.B. and A.M. degrees. He has been in 
charge of Wentworth for fifty-seven years, 
during which he has standardized the 
courses, added military training, improved 
the campus, and established a junior col- 
lege division [1923]. In recognition of his 
leadership and character Westminster 
College [Fulton, Missouri] conferred the 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree on Colo- 
nel Sellers in 1932. 


President George Byron Smith, Iberia 
Junior College, Iberia, Missouri (pre- 
sented by Dr. Walter Miller, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri) : 


In 1890 a young graduate of Knox Col- 
lege started West in search of a place 
where there were no schools and where 
the need of education was great. He was 
providentially led to the heart of the 
Ozark Mountains. There, at Iberia, he 
built a little schoolhouse, which has de- 
veloped into a junior college unique of 
its kind—a school in which Greek and 
Latin are still the backbone of the cur- 
riculum. This man’s name is symbolical 
of his career: George (the Greek word for 
“farmer’—he has spent his life in a rural 
community) Byron (which means that he 
is a “poet”; the Greek word for “one who 
does things”) Smith (which means that 
he is a “manufacturer”): for nearly half 
a century Mr. Smith has been doing a 
great work making character and training 
minds “amid the hills of old Missouri.” 


At the morning session an address 
was given by Kenneth E. Hudson, of 
the University of Missouri, ‘‘Problems 
of Art in the Junior College Curricu- 
lum,” and a symposium on “Develop- 
ing Social Intelligence and Commu- 
nity Responsibility through the Junior 
College,” was participated in by Irvin 
F. Coyle of the Junior College of Flat 
River, J. R. Sala of Christian College, 
and R. E. Curtis of the University of 
Missouri. 

In the afternoon four divisional con- 
ferences were held, devoted to discus- 
sions of personnel work, engineering, 
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commercial work, and music in the 
junior college. 
W. W. CARPENTER 
Professor of Education 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
CoLuMBIA, MISSOURI 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges was held 
at Muskegon, Michigan, on October 21 
and 22, 1937. Frank J. Dove, dean of 
Jackson Junior College, was re-elected 
president and A. G. Umbreit, director 
of Muskegon Junior College, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer for 
the year ending November 1, 1938, 
Steps were taken at this meeting to 
enlist in the membership private as 
well as public junior colleges. A com- 
mittee was appointed from each group 
to work out a basis for organization, 
and it is hoped that by next year all of 
the junior colleges in the state will be- 
long to the Association. 

At the general session held on Fri- 
day the principal speakers were Miss 
Anna B. Herrig of Central State Teach- 
ers College, Mount Pleasant, who dis- 
cussed the work being done in cur- 
riculum-building at the teachers col- 
lege, and Professor J. M. Hughes of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, who spoke on _ curriculum 
trends in higher education at the jun- 
ior college level. 

Reports on enrollment showed a 
slight increase over 1936 and 1937. 
This report was confined to the public 
junior colleges. The place for the 1938 
meeting will be determined at the next 
Deans’ Conference which will be held 
some time in May. 

A. G. UMBREIT 
Secretary 


IOWA-MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 


A junior college conference cover- 
ing the institutions of northern Iowa 
and southern Minnesota was held at 
Worthing Junior College, Minnesota, 
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November 19-20. At the Friday eve- 
ning session there were a variety of 
social features and two addresses, 
“The Possibilities of the Junior Col- 
lege,” by Dean Royal R. Shumway, of 
the University of Minnesota, and 
“What Constitutes a Practical Guid- 


ance Program?” by Dr. C. A. Prosser, 


director of Dunwoody Institute, of 
Minneapolis. - 

On Saturday morning there were 
sectional meetings for junior college 
deans, deans of women, educational 
methods, athletic directors, music, li- 
brarians, mathematics and science, and 
guidance. These were followed by a 
general session with an address by 
J. R. Sage, registrar of Iowa State 
College, “Guiding Students Beyond the 
Junior College.” 

The afternoon was occupied with a 
conference on terminal courses for 
the junior college, the discussion being 
led by Mr. Sage. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The Texas Public Junior College 
Association met in Houston on Novem- 
ber 26 with E. L. Nunnally, registrar 
of San Angelo Junior College, presid- 
ing. 

H. A. Hodges, of Edinburg College, 
chairman of the Committee on Junior 
College Association, in his report stated 
that all forms of activities should be 
under direct control of the Junior 
College Association and _ executives. 


- He referred particularly to the speech 


arts, oratorical and debating clubs, 
as well as athletics, which are inde- 
pendent of the junior college organiza- 
tion, and he is in favor of merging 
them in place of so many organizations. 

President C. W. Bingman of Lamar 
College caused considerable comment 
when he discussed the subject of 
changes needed in evaluating junior 
college credits. He pointed out that 
there was discrimination by the senior 
colleges and universities on admitting 
junior college transfers, and also that 
junior college transfers should be 
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recognized the same as those who have 
taken their freshman and sophomore 
work in senior colleges. The whole 
association is a unit on this matter 
and asked Mr. Bingman to continue as 
chairman of this committee until there 
is some definite relief. 

Dr. Frederick Eby, the father of 
public junior colleges in this state, 
approved enthusiastically the stand 
made by the junior colleges in de- 
manding better recognition for their 
students on entering the senior col- 
lege or university. 

B. E. Masters, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, reported that the old 
law had been changed so that the 
evaluation of property for taxes should 
be based on that of the public-school 
district and not of the commissioners 
court, which means a much higher 
evaluation for junior college purposes. 
Also the law prohibiting the legislature 
from granting money to public junior 
colleges was eliminated. This makes it 
possible at a later date for public junior 
colleges to secure state aid. 

The reports of the various public 
junior colleges show that decided im- 
provement has been made during the 
last year in equipment, enrollment, 
and the number of schools. Three col- 
leges reported administration build- 
ings since the last meeting: Amarillo, 
Wichita Falls, and Kilgore. These 
three institutions have completed mod- 
ern new administration buildings with 
gymnasiums and auditoriums, which 
will help the junior college cause in 
these districts. The new buildings at 
Wichita Falls are regarded as the larg- 
est and most complete of any public 
junior college in the state. Paris has 
also voted bonds for new buildings, 
which will be started soon. 

One new public junior college has 
been added to the list since the last 
report. Blinn Memorial College, Wash- 
ington County, Brenham, Texas, is the 
first county college in the state of 
Texas and the twentieth public junior 
college in the state. Practically all in- 
stitutions reported increased enroll- 
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ment, some of them going as high as 
50 per cent higher than last year’s en- 
rollments. 

Officers elected for next year were: 
Dean W. P. Akin of Texarkana Col- 
lege, president; Dean T. P. Walker of 
Blinn College, vice-president; and B. E. 
Masters of Kilgore College, secretary- 
treasurer. 

B. E. MASTERS, Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


The New England Junior College 
Council held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston, Decem- 
ber 4, under the presidency of H. Les- 
lie Sawyer of Colby Junior College. 
Two addresses were features of the 
morning session, one by Dr. James M. 
Wood, president of Stephens College, 
“Guidance, a Basic Problem in Gen- 
eral Education”; the other by Dr. J. D. 
Elliff, of the University of Missouri, 
“The Evaluation of the Work of the 
Junior College Teacher.” 

Data on the work of junior colleges 
in the senior colleges were given by 
representatives of Connecticut College, 
Smith College, and Wellesley College. 
The luncheon was featured by informal 
conferences with some of the speakers. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
Washington Junior College Association 
was held, on November 20, at Van- 
couver, Washington. Delegates, repre- 
senting the following colleges, were in 
attendance: Spokane Junior College, 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Mount 
Vernon Junior College, Grays Harbor 
Junior College, Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, Centralia Junior College, Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Clark Junior 
College, all of Washington; and Mult- 
nomah College and Portland Unit of 
Albany College, of Oregon. The ses- 
sions were held in the new quarters of 
Clark Junior College. 

The morning session was devoted 
to consideration and discussion of the 
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following papers: “A Uniform Record 
System for Junior Colleges,” by Dr 
David L. Soltau of Lower Columbia 
Junior College; “Accreditation,” by 
Dean Charles H. Lewis of Mount Ver. 
non Junior College; “Orientation jp 
the Junior College,” by Professor 
Frank J. Palmer of Yakima Valley Jun. 
ior College; and “Honor Societies in 
the Junior College,” by Dr. George A, 
Odgers of Multnomah College. The 
luncheon, with Clark Junior College as 
host, was followed by musical se. 
lections and a one-act play presented 
by members of Clark College student 
body. In the business session follow- 
ing the luncheon, officers for the ep- 
suing year were elected: Dr. David L. 
Soltau, president of Lower Columbia 
Junior College, president; Miss Eliza- 
beth Prior, principal of Yakima Valley 
Junior College, vice-president; Miss 
Katherine Kemp of Centralia Junior 
College, secretary; Dr. Harold A. Lang 
of Mount Vernon Junior College, treas- 
urer. 

Following the business session, re- 
ports were made of the work of the 
Washington State Planning Council in 
the educational survey now being con- 
ducted, of the annual meeting of the 
Northwest Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, and of the status of voca- 
tional training at the junior college 
level. 

A request that the territory covered 
by the Association be extended to in- 
clude the entire Pacific Northwest was 
referred to the Executive Committee 
for investigation and report: at the 
next meeting. In addition, the Asso- 
ciation set up the following committees 
and instructed them to report at the 
next meeting: a Committee on Stand- 
ards, a Committee on Public Relations, 
and a Committee on Records. Prior 
to adjournment the Association ac- 
cepted the invitation of Lower Colum- 
bia Junior College for the 1938 meet- 
ing at Longview, Washington. Plans 
are under way to issue a series of 
bulletins during the year. 


Davip L. President 
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PANHELLENIC GREETINGS 


Mrs. A. E. Bott, chairman of the 
National Junior College Panhellenic, 
sent a Christmas message to all chap- 
ters of the different fraternities and 
sororities represented in the national 
affiliation. Part of this is quoted below: 


We urge each organized group in your 
college to analyze itself and design some 
program that will impress all members 
for a better coming year. The members 
of National Junior College Panhellenic 
are eager to co-operate and want to re- 
mind you of our desire to help at all 
times. 

The college sorority and fraternity came 
into being very early and have for their 
purpose and aims the same objectives as 
the college in training the youth in the 
better and finer ways of living, accom- 
plished through improvement in moral, 
mental, and social habits. The college 
sorority and fraternity realize a great 
obligation to the school and endeavor to 
discharge this debt through co-operation, 
loyal support, development of leadership, 
and improvement in standards in scholar- 
ship. 

The college student is at the period of 
life when imagination is keen, idealism 
is impressive, when courage and endur- 
ance are unlimited. Association means 
much in the development of both mind 
and character. Aid is generously given 
through the teachings of the sorority and 
fraternity. 

The national organizations represented 
in Junior College Panhellenic realize their 
opportunity for service, and are conscious 
of their duty to aid in the preparation of 
youth for better citizenship. 


KILGORE COLLEGE, TEXAS 


Kilgore College was established in 
June 1935 and began work the fol- 
lowing September with about 175 stu- 
dents. Since then it has had a rapid 
— and today has an enrollment of 

Kilgore is located in the heart of the 
world’s greatest oil field, which has 
23,000 flowing wells, and has many 
natural advantages in maintaining a 
junior college. There are over one 
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thousand high-school graduates each 
year within easy driving distance of 
Kilgore. With proper bus facilities the 
enrollment has grown rapidly until 
today, with a quarter-million-dollar 
plant, all new and modern, it is full 
to capacity. 

This college, being in the midst of an 
industrial center, offers a number of 
courses to those students who can take 
only two years’ work, as well as the 
regular first-two-year college course, 
permitting transfer to senior colleges. 
The students taking the two-year 
courses prefer commercial training 
and petroleum engineering. The first 
is similar to that offered in other col- 
leges; the second is somewhat different 
in that it offers those boys who could 
not pursue profitably the four-year en- 
gineering course an opportunity to take 
sufficient mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and surveying to enable them to 
get and hold positions with some of 
the major, as well as independent, oil 
companies. 

A number of the students take the 
first two years of the four-year course 
and continue in the university. Since, 
however, so many of the boys, reared 
in the oil fields, do not have the talent 
for higher mathematics yet know the 
practical side of oil work, they find 
it profitable to take the two-year course 
in either the geological, production, or 
refining division of petroleum engi- 
neering. 

Kilgore College maintains most of the 
student activities found in other col- 
leges—football and other athletics, a 
42-piece band, choral club, orchestra, 
R.0.T.C., dramatic arts, and speech. 

B. E. MAsTeErRS, Dean 
KILGORE, TEXAS 


MODESTO EXTENSION COURSES 


Modesto Junior College is offering a 
wide variety of evening courses this 
year for adults of Stanislaus County. 
Courses are now being given in Every- 
day Psychology, Modern Music, Farm 
Bureau Chorus, Public Speaking, Pen- 
manship, Economics, Typing, Dress- 
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making, Household Employment, Agri- 
culture, Aéronautics and Drafting, 
Welding, Physical Education for both 
men and women, Retail Selling, and 
Store Management. 

All courses are open to interested 
adults; have no prerequisites for ad- 
mission; carry no tuition fees; and 
give college credit only to those who 
follow prescribed supplementary read- 
ing and project work. Most of the 
courses hold a single two-hour meeting 
each week. 

Sound philosophy basic to the adult 
offerings is exemplified in the foreword 
to the extension bulletin, written by 
Dr. Dwight C. Baker, president of the 
college. His statement in part follows: 


Evening classes in adult education are 
your opportunity to improve yourself 
mentally and physically at nominal cost 
and with inestimable gains to yourself. 
They will prepare you for life as it is 
lived in modern days and also for making 
a living more efficiently than in the past. 
A dozen evenings in the classroom or in 
the gymnasium will be well spent in 
keeping up on your special hobbies or in 
learning new facts and new skills. Labora- 
tory work, games, music, household arts, 
and business training are of value to you 
no matter what your occupation may be. 
We hope that you will avail yourself of 
these opportunities of college training un- 
der fully qualified college instructors. 
Other classes than these may be formed if 
you will tell us your needs and assure us of 
a sufficiently large interested group of 
adults. 


Courses are practical in every re- 
spect and represent another splendid 
educational service which Modesto 
Junior College is rendering to the citi- 
zens of its district. Interested junior 
college people throughout the country 
should send for a copy of the recently 
published bulletin of extension courses 
offered by this college. Requests should 
be addressed to Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, California. 


JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


OAKDALE Union H1GH SCHOOL 
OAKDALE, CALIFORNIA 


SURVEY IN WASHINGTON 


At the request of Governor Martin 
the Washington State Planning Coun- 
cil is now conducting a state-wide 
survey of education, which is of pe- 
culiar interest to the junior colleges 
of the state. A grant of $8,000 has been 
received from the General Education 
Board to assist in the survey, and the 
services of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace of 
University of Rochester have been se- 
cured as consultant and director of the 
survey. Public hearings are being held 
by the Council at strategic centers 
throughout the state to determine pub- 
lic opinion on four major topics which 
the Council is investigating: (a) ad- 
ministrative and operating organization 
of the common schools; (b) equaliza- 
tion of school expense and opportu- 
nity; (c) junior college problems; and 
(d) vocational training in the schools. 

Seven hearings have been held—at 
Longview, Walla Walla, Bellingham, 
Yakima, Pullman, Wenatchee, and 
Aberdeen. These hearings have elic- 
ited the fact that the livest question 
in the public mind with regard to the 
school system of today is that of vo- 
cational training. There is also a wide- 
spread demand for the extension of 
the junior college program and the 
inclusion of it within the educational 
system of the state. 

The junior colleges of Washington 
are watching the development of the 
survey with keen interest and are hope- 
ful that the report of the Council, which 
the Governor has asked be submitted 
to him next July, will recommend the 
setting up of a comprehensive state- 
wide system of junior colleges under 
public auspices. Needless to say, they 
are co-operating with the Council in 
every possible way. 

Davip L. SOLTAU 
Lower CoLuMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


In a recent bulletin of the United 
States Office of Education (1937, No. 7) 
Dr. James F. Rogers reports in detail 
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on student health service found in 178 
junior colleges in all parts of the coun- 
try. He summarizes his findings in the 


following paragraph: 

Although the junior colleges are of re- 
cent origin, a health service does not seem 
to have been considered essential by most 
of them. Of the residential colleges for 
men and for women, only about a third 
employ full-time and a third part-time 
physicians, but in those for both men and 
women enly 5 per cent have full-time and 
about 30 per cent part-time doctors. In 
the schools for men only and for women 
only, about two-thirds give an examina- 
tion at entrance or yearly, but in the co- 
educational colleges the percentage is 
around 50. Provisions for consultation 
and caring for the ill are correspondingly 
less common. Of non-residential junior 
colleges only about 10 per cent report full- 
time and 25 per cent part-time physicians, 
and apparently most of these doctors be- 
long to the local school system. Their 
functions are not clear, for only about 
10 per cent of these schools report the 
giving of health examinations. 


JUNIOR ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


The Wyomissing Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, “a co-operative technical institute 
and a junior engineering college,” lo- 
cated at Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, 
now enrolls 60 students in the junior 
engineering college. Concerning this 
new development in the semiprofes- 
sional field, the latest catalogue of the 
Institute says: 


There are many young men from the 
city of Reading and vicinity and else- 
where who desire a college education but 
who, because they cannot afford four years 
away from home, find their aim unattain- 
able. Some of them do achieve their goal 
by delaying their education for a few 
years, during which time they accumulate 
a fund sufficient to carry them through 
their first few years, depending upon cir- 
cumstances for the remainder. But this 
group is a small minority. The large ma- 
jority generally never enter a_ college 
classroom. 

Then again, there are many young men 
in the community who, recognizing the 
impossibility of gaining a degree, would 
be thankful if they could obtain a few 
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years of advanced instruction in order 
that they might be better able to meet the 
extreme competition in this society of 
ours, in which, if one is to progress at 
all, he must be well prepared. But of this 
group, few get instruction beyond that of 
the high school. 

The Trustees of the Wyomissing Poly- 
technic Institute, having watched with in- 
terest the phenomenal development of 
the junior college in the United States, 
and having the desire to make the In- 
stitute better serve the needs of the com- 
munity, introduced in the fall of 1933 the 
second curriculum, the Junior Engineer- 
ing College curriculum. That the junior 
college plan would work effectively was 
well assured since the community of well 
over one hundred and fifty thousand 
people was without any technical colleges, 
and since the original and fundamental 
curriculum at the Institute, the co-opera- 
tive curriculum, covered most of the work 
completed during the freshman and sopho- 
more years in the engineering schools. 

The course set up and now being car- 
ried on is divided into five semesters, 
two, each of eleven weeks, taken during 
the first year and three, each of fourteen 
weeks, the second year. To make the 
course more worth while, a plan similar 
to that which the co-operative students 
follow has been effected whereby the 
students enrolled in the new curriculum 
spend, during their first year, four weeks 
in school and then four weeks at employ- 
ment. During the second year, however, 
they spend their time continuously in 
school. Thus, by being exposed to indus- 
try for which they generally are prepar- 
ing, they gain first-hand experience and 
also are able to determine before any 
time is lost whether or not they have 
chosen the correct vocation. Provisions 
for unemployed students are made with 
surrrounding industries to employ them 
during their periods out of school, two 


Students alternating every four weeks on 
one job. 


A great development of educa- 
tional facilities is likely to occur 
in the next decade. The enrollment 
of public junior colleges, for ex- 
ample, should be increased by 1,000 
per cent.—M. M. CHAMBERS, in Oc- 
cupations. 


Judging the New Books 


Oscar K. Buros, Educational, Psy- 
chological, and Personality Tests 
of 1936. Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 1937. 
141 pages. 

This bibliography gives a classi- 
fied list of 365 tests issued during 
1936—one for every day in the year, 
if we overlook the fact that 1936 was 
a leap year! It is an exceedingly 
valuable reference list giving, as it 
does, as far as possible, information 
concerning the title, date, type, num- 
ber of forms, cost, time necessary, 
author, publishers, and references 
to published information concerning 
each of these tests. An equally valu- 
able feature, which is a distinct in- 
novation, is a bibliography of 290 
books on educational measurement 
in which each title is accompanied 
by extracts of numerous reviews of 
it which have been published in 
educational and psychological jour- 
nals. Indices of publishers, periodi- 
cals, titles, and authors make the 
volume very convenient for ready 
reference. 


JOHN J. FLOHERTY, Youth at the 
Wheel. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 1937. 168 pages. 


Copiously illustrated, this volume 
in a series of 278 clear, succinct, 
numbered paragraphs presents the 
essentials of safe automobile driv- 
ing in a way to appeal to young 
people. For each paragraph a series 
of numbered questions at the end of 
the book serves to bring out the sig- 
nificant point in each. A book to be 
read by all young people who drive 
or who expect to do so—which 
means all young people today. 


MABEL IRENE RICH, A Study of the 
Types of Literature (revised edj- 
tion). D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. 1937. 580 pages, 


In this revision of what was a pio- 
neer volume in its field when first 
published fifteen years ago, the con- 
tents have been brought up to date 
not only by providing much contem- 
porary material but in following 
modern trends in education, particu- 
larly as emphasized in the report of 
the Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The 
bulk of the volume is given to care- 
fully compiled selections of the 
literature of many nations, no less 
than eighteen nationalities being 
represented. Book One is devoted to 
the types of poetry—narrative, lyric, 
and dramatic; and Book Two to 
types of prose—drama, essays, fic- 
tion, biography, and letters and di- 
aries. Numerous teaching aids are 
provided. 


RoBERT D. COLE and JAMES B. 
THARP, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages and Their Teaching. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 1937. 640 pages. 


This new edition of Dr. Cole’s 
well-known text is designed to bring 
it in line with recent advances in 
educational theory and _ practice. 
The revision is based not only upon 
Dr. Tharp’s own experience and re- 
search but also on numerous sug- 
gestions from users of the original 
edition. The result is a somewhat 
larger book with a_ considerable 
amount of new material, including, 
in addition to new footnotes and 
bibliographies, discussions of the re- 
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Judging the New Books 


cent trends in teaching methods; 
descriptions of new approaches to 
the study of languages; evaluation 
of modern texts and testing devices; 
discussions of the radio and moving 
pictures in relation to language 
teaching; a new chapter on research 
and experimentation in foreign lan- 
guage teaching; and an up-to-date, 
annotated list of language text- 


books. 


HuperTt McNEILL Porteat, Selected 
Letters of Pliny. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York. 1937. 224 
pages. 

This attractive edition of 123 of 
the most interesting letters of the 
Roman poet is well provided with 
aids to the Latin student to read 
them with pleasure and profit. The 
notes are clear, accurate, and help- 
ful. They are placed at the bottom 
of the page to facilitate ease of 
reference, and are printed in type 
that is not a strain on the eyes. 


B. SMITH Hopkins, General Chem- 
istry for Colleges (revised). D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York. 
1937. 758 pages. 


This book is the outgrowth of an 
intensive study of the problems pre- 
sented in a comprehensive introduc- 
tory college course in chemistry. The 
revised edition attempts to retain 
the fundamental plan which proved 
successful in the original edition, 
while at the same time it incorpo- 
rates many new ideas, the result of 
the experience of the intervening 
years. The most notable change is 
the early introduction of a study 
of atomic structure and of the peri- 
odic tabie. Other important changes 
include the introduction of a chapter 
on electrochemistry and modifica- 
tions in the presentation of certain 
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topics. New topics, new illustra- 
tions, and new references are em- 
ployed freely. 


ALONZO F. Myers and CLARENCE O. 
WILLIAMS, Education in a Democ- 
racy: An Introduction to _ the 
Study of Education. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 1937. 434 
pages. 

Designed as a guide for an orien- 
tation course which will give the 
student “a broad overview of the 
educational system and of the neces- 
sary steps in preparing for a career 
as a teacher,” this book appears to 
be unusually successful. It is well 
written, attractively printed, and 
generously illustrated with mean- 
ingful charts, graphs, and halftones. 
To encourage students to develop 
efficient habits of library study and 
thought-provoking habits of inde- 
pendent inquiry and investigation, 
four types of collateral material are 
provided in connection with each of 
the seven units into which the vol- 
ume is divided: problems for stu- 
dents, selected references, periodi- 
cals that will be useful sources, and 
national organizations and commit- 
tees. These seem to be discrimi- 
natingly chosen and should prove 
stimulating and helpful. The au- 
thors in numerous places show a 
clear and adequate comprehension 
of the place and significance of the 
junior college movement in Ameri- 
can education, a feature unfortu- 
nately missing in some recent text- 
books purporting to give a compre- 
hensive view of American education 
as a whole. Detailed information is 
given concerning the growth and 
present status of the junior college, 
its advantages and disadvantages 
are presented, and its significance 
in the educational system is dis- 
cussed intelligently. “Perhaps this 
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unit is best described as the period 
of transition between the tryout ex- 
periences of the secondary school 
and the responsibilities that come 
with professional study or with 
satisfactory adjustment to the oc- 
cupational world” (p. 21). 


CHARLES E. SKINNER and R. EMER- 
SON LANGFITT, An Introduction to 
Modern Education. D. C. Heath, 
New York. 1937. 491 pages. 


The aim, content, and organiza- 
tion of this new text for an intro- 
ductory course in education are 
functional and dynamic in charac- 
ter and social in viewpoint. Con- 
stant emphasis is placed on such 
basic concepts as growth, social 
functioning, social process, social 
progress, creative experience, and 
evaluation. There are eleven au- 
thors, representing eight different 
institutions, for the eighteen chap- 
ters which make up the volume. 
The editors used rather unusual 
efforts and methods in an attempt 
to secure a satisfactory degree of 
integration and uniformity of treat- 
ment. The junior college move- 
ment is given scant attention in 
this introduction to “modern educa- 
tion,” being disposed of briefly in a 
little over a page. One may be in- 
clined to question the possibility 
of presenting in a chapter of only 
fourteen pages the “elementary 
statistical concepts” important for 
those who would understand the 
scientific method in education—and 
particularly when one reads the in- 
terpretation of a correlation coeffi- 
cient, “If a coefficient is at least four 
times its PE, we may say that statis- 
tically the chances are practically 
100 in 100 that this is a true corre- 
lation which is greater than zero.” 
It would be difficult to condense 


more statistical misinformation into 
briefer space! 


WILLIAM E. CoLeE and 
CrowE, Recent Trends in Ruraq| 
Planning. Prentice-Hall, Ine, 
New York. 1937. 579 pages, 


This volume is designed ag q 
handbook for the many workers 
whose duties take them into the 
rural field and for the layman who 
has a constructive interest in rural 
problems. It is also designed for 
classroom use in rural regional 
planning courses and courses jp 
rural sociology. It should prove sug. 
gestive and stimulating to the ad. 
ministrators of junior colleges |o. 
cated in rural areas. It represents 
an intelligent and selective compila- 
tion of various attempts which have 
been made to attack, systematically, 
a variety of rural problems and to 
plan for a rural life designed to 
achieve individual adequacy and so- 
cial effectiveness. 


EDWIN C. WOOLLEY and FRANKLIN 
W. Scott, College Handbook of 
Composition. D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York, 1937. 450 
pages. 

The third College Handbook, like 
earlier editions, is designed to be 
used by students of composition as 
a reference book. It contains a large 
number of rules on word, sentence, 
paragraph, grammar, punctuation, 
spelling, and mechanics and letter 
writing, with a wealth of illustra- 
tions of good and bad usage. An 
introductory chapter contains sus- 
gestions on the use of the library. 
Some of the type is too small for 
convenient reading, but it permits 
the inclusion of a vast amount of 
information useful for reference 
in a relatively small volume. 
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PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, “Teaching 
the Advanced Child,” School and 
Society (January 23, 1937), XLV, 125. 


Editorial suggesting advantages of 
junior colleges for advanced secondary 
students. 


Rocers, JAMES F., “Student Health 
Services in Institutions of Higher 
Education,” United States Office of 
Education, Bulletin, 1937, No. 7, 61 
pages. 

Includes a section on junior colleges 
(pp. 44-49) based upon questionnaires 
returned by 178 institutions of which 
“90 may be classed as residential or 
largely residential and 88 as city or dis- 
trict colleges attended almost entirely 
by students who live at home.” 


ScHMIDT, AusTIN G., “Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities in College,’ Loyola 
Educational Digest (October 1937), 
Digest No. 2707. 


Digest of article by Merle Prunty in 
Junior College Journal (May 1937), VII, 
465-74. 


ScHMIDT, AusTIN G., “Rainey on New 
Problems of American Education,” 
Louola Educational Digest (October 
1937), Digest No. 2701. 


Digest of article by Homer P. Rainey 
in Junior College Journal (May 1937), 
VII, 406-13. 


ScHooL Review, “The Bachelor’s De- 
gree at the End of the Junior Col- 
lege,” School Review (October 1937), 
XLV, 562-65. 


Summary of discussion of the ques- 
tion by Dr. George A. Works at Uni- 
versity of Chicago Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Educa- 
tion, July 1937. 


SHOFSTALL, W. P., “Individual Stu- 
dent Guidance at Stephens College,” 


*This a continuation of Bibliography 
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Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 


souri, 1937, 72 pages. 

Includes a detailed presentation of 
types of data available for guidance, 
an analysis of the duties of advisers, 
and sample advisory case studies. 


SHumway, R. R., “Story of Junior 
Colleges in Minnesota,” Minnesota 
Journal of Education (November 
1936), XVII, 117-18. 

Outlines the history of public junior 
colleges in the state. ‘“‘There is little 
basis for prediction as to the possible 
increase in number of junior colleges 
in the state. The increase is not likely 
to be marked until its citizens become 
convinced that these institutions are 
making a definite contribution to the 
welfare of their sons and daughters.” 


STOCKARD, OrPHA L., “Report of Act- 
ing President of Cottey College,” 
P.E.O. Record (October 1937), XLIX, 
27. 


Report on plans for disseminating 
information concerning the college. 


Time, “National Park to Davis,” 
Time (August 2, 1937), XXX, 23. 

Sketch of the life of Roy T. Davis, 
new head of National Park Seminary, 
Maryland. 


WickeEyY. Gou.p, “A National Survey 
of the Religious Preferences of Stu- 
dents in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1936-37,” Christian Educa- 
tion (October 1937), XXI, 49-55. 

Based upon replies received from 
1,340 institutions, including 454 junior 
colleges. Summarizes denominational 
preferences of over 80,000 junior col- 
lege students. Summarized in Junior 
College Journal (January 1938), VIII, 
205. 


ALLEN, JOHN §S., “Functions of the 
Junior College,” New York Slate 
Education (December 1937), XXV, 
201-3, 256. 

Discusses preparatory, terminal, citi- 
zenship, vocational, leisure, guidance, 
popularizing, and adult education func- 
tions. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY, 
“Presidents of Junior Colleges,” in 
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The Junior College Journal for February 1938 


American School and University, 
1937, New York (1937), 538-41. 


List is classified by states, cities, and 
junior colleges. 


BarNETT, Mavis C., “Colby Centenary 
Ode,” in The Centennial of Colby 
Junior Coilege, pp. 41-43 (see No. 
3265). 

Ode written especially for the cen- 
tennial celebration of Colby Junior Col- 
lege. 


Boyce, W. T., “California Junior 
Colleges and the University,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (October 1937), XII, 370-73. 

Discussion of transfer and comple- 
tion types of courses, and their accept- 
ability for university credit. 


CARPENTER, W. W., “Junior College 
Building and Its Equipment,” in 
American School and University, 
1937, New York (1937), 39-45. 

Summarizes Chamberlain and Hard- 
esty studies (see Nos. 2100 and 2666), 
and gives detailed tabulation of 172 
junior college building projects initi- 
ated since 1924, with location, type, 
name, and purpose of building, date, 
and grades accommodated. Frequen- 
cies: 1925, 10; 1926, 17; 1927, 6; 1928, 
17; 1929, 26; 1930, 12; 1931, 16; 1932, 
5; 1933, 6; 1934, 6; 1935, 15; 1936, 15. 


DEARBORN, WALTER F., “Educational 
Guidance in the Junior College,” 
Harvard Educational Review (Janu- 
ary 1937), VII, 72-83. 

A paper read at the 1936 meeting of 
the New England Junior College Coun- 
cil. 


Ham, Roswe G., “The Permanent 
Possibility of a Future,” in The 
Centennial of Colby Junior College, 
pp. 54-67 (see No. 3265). 

Commencement address of Colby Jun- 
ior College in its centennial year. 


Hoyt, EstHer Louise, “Teacher 
Training Subjects in Junior Col- 
lege,” Texas Outlook (June 1937), 
XXI, 41. 

“Last year, for the first time, the 
junior colleges of Texas added another 
course to their curriculum known as 
teacher-training subjects.’ A discussion 
of the content and objectives of the new 
course. 


KELLY, FREDERICK J., “The Line be- 
tween Secondary and Higher Edu- 
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3259. 


3260. 


3261. 


3262. 


3263. 


3264. 


cation,” School _ Life 
1937), XXIII, 65-66, 72. 


Includes a discussion of the develop. 
ment of the junior college in the United 
States and the light thrown upon some 
of its problems by European educational 
experience. 
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McIntTosH, FLORENCE H., “Duties of 
Junior College Registrar,” Loyola 
Educational Digest (November 1937), 
No. 2738. 

Digest of two articles by A. Samuel 
Wallgren in Junior College Journal 
(March and April 1937), VII, 302-7, 379_ 
75. 


McInTosH, FLoRENCE H., “Legal 
Status of Junior College,” Loyola 
Educational Digest (November 1937), 
No. 2737. 

Digest of article by Edward H. Nix 
in Junior College Journal (October 
1937), VIII, 10-21. 


McKnicutT, Rosert, “The Status of 
Music in the Junior Colleges of 
California.” 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Oregon. 


MorGcan, WALTER E., “Financing Pub- 
lic Education in California,” Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 15 (August 1, 
1937), Sacramento, California, 22 
pages. 

Includes a concise statement of the 
financing of various types of junior 
colleges, pp. 12-13. 


Rowe, Henry K., “One Hundred 
Years on New London Hill,” in The 
Centennial of Colby Junior College, 
pp. 11-16 (see No. 3265). 

Sketch of the early history of Colby 
Junior College. 


ScHOOL AND Society, “The Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Higher 
Education,” School and_ Society 
(October 30, 1937), LXVI, 571-72. 

Report of conference, devoted largely 
to junior college problems, held at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, July 
19-23. 


SEASHOLES, CHARLES L., “Living 
High,” in The Centennial of Colby 
Junior College, pp. 44-53 (see No. 
3265). 

Baccalaureate sermon at Colby Jun- 
ior College Commencement in its cen- 
tennial year. 


